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Remarkable Remarks 


I pray for Al Smith every night, just as 
I used to for my boys during the terrible 
war days.— ErnesTiInE ScHUMANN- 
HErnk. 


Where the Republicans lose a farmer 
they gain a woman. — SenaTor NYE. 


Freedom of conscience is the greatest 
thing at stake in this campaign. — HENRY 
Van Dyke. 


fe 
We have a Roman Catholic who de- 
clares for the separation of the church 
and the state, a Quaker who is willing to 
be commander in chief of our Army and 
Navy, and an ex-Presbyterian minister 
who ignores theology. — Rev. ARTHUR 
W. Siaten. 


Anyone who announces any plans for 
aviation is crazy. — Cuar_es A. LEVINE. 


Trout of personality do not frequent 
open water. — Rotanp PERTWEE. 


To the West an ankle is a stimulant; 
to the East it is a responsibility. — 
Rosita Forses. 


The more I fly the more I detest it. — 
Fannie Horst. 


I doubt if at any time in the history of 
the world were we ever as downright 
dumb as we are today. — Witt Rocers. 





I never get excited about anything. — 
Mrs, ALFreD E. Smitu. 


It was such a remarkable thing for the 
nations of the world to get together and 
renounce something they have a per- 
fect legal right to do.— Miss Sarau 
ScHuYLER BuTLER. 


I am unable to look a jelly roll in the 
eye. — AMELIA Earuart. 


Somehow, I’ve always felt that the 
Catholic respects me, whereas the Prot- 
estant suspects me. — JAMES RoBINSON. 


The intellectual is primarily not a 
creature of the intellect, but of the heart. 
— Simeon STRUNSKY. 


*Certain green vegetables, washing 
behind the ears, and early bedtimes have 
no place in the small or large boy’s 
existence. — CHarLes C. Bue. (page 


298). 
+ 


Criticism is at present one of the most 
lucrative of the artistic pursuits, and not 
only its more conspicuous practitioners 

. ride around in Spanish-Swiss auto- 
mobiles. — GeorGE JEAN NATHAN. 





* Extension of this Remark will be 
found in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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HE “whispering” campaign has been con- 
sistently unsuccessful as a weapon in Ameri- 
can politics. It did not keep Grover Cleveland 
from the White House; it did not injure the political 
fortunes of Warren G. Harding; and it will not, 
however intense it may be, impair the cause of 
Governor Alfred E. Smith. Political whispers such 
as those which have circulated in the current cam- 
paign are ethically deplorable and strategically 
unsound. They are based upon not idle, but active, 
malicious rumor. They are contrary to all rules of 
the game. They defeat their own purpose by playing 
into the hands of the opposition, for a candidate 
maligned by pamphleteers and anonymous critics 
appears in the light of a martyr, and martyrdom 
brings votes. By “nailing a lie” concerning his con- 
duct at the Syracuse Fair, Governor Smith has 
struck one of the most telling blows of the cam- 
paign. A few more strokes of this kind, and the 
governor will have driven home a point which will 
swing many votes in his favor. 
Chairman Hubert Work of the Republican party 
organization has repudiated all whispering, but his 
Statement that “no personal attacks have been 


made either with the sanction or knowledge of the 
Republican National Committee” does not release 
Republicans from the obligation to fight the under- 
hand attack upon Governor Smith as vigorously as 
Governor Smith is himself fighting it. The Repub- 
lican party must renounce unqualifiedly at all times 
the allies who are striving by falsehood and mis- 
representation to keep Governor Smith from the 
White House. These allies are the worst enemies of 
the Republican party today. They are the greatest 
detriment to the Hoover campaign. Let there be a 
hard fight, but let it be altogether frank and above- 
board. No party is strong if it tolerates calumny and 
slander against its opponents. Both Democratic and 
Republican organizations would do well to take 
note of this fact and guide their actions accordingly. 


““O Worthy Czsar’”’ 


fe pape JOSEPH PILSUDSKI has again 
been offered the crown of Poland. From 
1,500 delegates of the Monarchist party in Warsaw 
the old war horse, recuperating in Roumania, has 
received a petition offering him the kingship of the 
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“Polish Empire.” Poland is nominally a republic, 
and proposals of a return to monarchy might 
theoretically be treated as acts of treason, but so 
firmly has the marshal entrenched himself as dic- 
tator that he already possesses to all purposes a 
sceptred rule. As Premier he has been able to dis- 
miss the Sejm, or lower chamber of Parliament, at 
will. His orders have been law, and the Polish con- 
stitution has been an inviolable document only in- 
sofar as it did not interfere with the marshal’s 
private ideas of government. Since his sudden rise 
to power in May, 1926, he has been the state, and the 
state has been Pilsudski. He has openly expressed 
impatience with such rubbish as constitutions and 
parliaments. It is little wonder, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the Monarchists have dared to 
tender him the crown. Theoretically, they have 
committed treason, but actually, they have only 
sought to reconcile his title with his position. 

But the grim marshal, wishing never to repeat 
after Macbeth, 


Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 


is thinking twice before answering them. It is re- 
ported from reliable sources that he will answer 
“No.” Mindful of the empty mantle which has made 
Ahmed Bey Zogu into Scanderbeg III in Albania, 
recalling that one of the greatest of Romans refused 
the title of emperor, Premier Pilsudski is inclined 


to decline their offer. Perhaps he foresees some diffi- 
culty in putting the business across. Probably he 
sees in the course of Mussolini a better pattern to 
follow. It is safer to give the people the shell of 
democracy to play with than to take away from 
them unreservedly all part in political affairs. But 
Marshal Pilsudski and Benito Mussolini may find 
eventually to their own distress that even this is 
not the safest policy. 


The Lion Rumbles 


OT since 1924 has Great Britain passed through 
the wear and tear of a general election. The 
Conservative Government under the leadership of 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin has weathered the 
general strike, survived thus far the unemployment 
storm, and bowled along the political road with no 
great signs of distress. But this year Mr. Baldwin 
faces the prospect of a few hard jolts, which, al- 
though they may not overturn the party machine, 
threaten to dislodge him from the driver’s seat. 
There is a chance that he and his Cabinet will not 
outlast the new season of Parliamentary sniping. 
The two issues which seem most likely to give him 
trouble are those of protection and unemployment. 
Though himself a protectionist, Mr. Baldwin is at 
present pledged to a midway course between pro- 
tection and free trade. If Mr. David Lloyd George, 


free trader and Liberal leader, is able to drag him 
into the epen on the issue there will be a violent 
conflict. And though Mr. Baldwin has tinkered long 
and patiently with the unemployment problem, he 
has not succeeded in doing much of anything about 
it. Even the dispatch of surplus labor to Canada has 
failed to relieve the situation. From Mr. Lloyd 
George and from Ramsay MacDonald and J. H. 
Thomas, leaders of the Labor party, he is sure to 
draw a raking fire of hostile criticism. 

If the Baldwin Government is turned out of 
office and a general election is called, a clairvoyant 
will be needed to predict the outcome. Will the reins 
of Government pass to the Liberals, or will they be 
handed over to the Labor party? Or will a “ Radical” 
party, under the leadership of Mr. Thomas, come 
into being? Will the Prayer Book issue figure in the 
campaign? Will the campaign cling to set issues, or 
will it develop into a class struggle between labor 
and capital? What political direction will be taken 
by the 18,000,000 women voters, 5,000,000 of whom 
have never voted before? These are questions which 
lend to British politics an uncertainty even greater 
than that which broods over American politics 
this hectic month. 


Watchful Baiting in China 
rN excuse for his stringent policy toward the 


Nationalist Government in China, Premier 
Tanaka of Japan holds that signs of unrest, par- 
ticularly of dissension among the Chinese generals 

who make up the Nationalist 

leadership, justify an attitude 

of disdain. This is not the first 

time in recent years that China 

has given the outward appear- 

ance of regaining unity, and in 

previous times the appearance 

has been deceiving. Japan can- 

not recognize the new National- 

ist Government, much less abet 

it, until it has proved that here, 

at last, are law and order. Meanwhile, she must 
retain control of the South Manchurian Railway, 
her key to the rich Manchurian provinces, by 
keeping the confidence of Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
liang, and preventing him from joining forces with 
the Nanking leaders. Chang Hsueh-liang, like his 
father, Chang Tso-lin, before him, is a man of wide 
influence. Because of his youth — he is said to be 
only twenty-seven — he is somewhat more pliable. 
But the development which Premier Tanaka must 
fear above all else, one which does not appear on 
the surface of his policy, is an encroachment by 
Russia upon China. Russia has improved in suavity 
since Borodin, expert in intrigue, fomented unrest in 
the ruins of the Celestial Empire. She is still a force 
to be reckoned with. Premier Tanaka must feel that 
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the Nanking Government in its present composition 
is more amenable to Russian than to Japanese in- 
fluence. He is playing the old game against Russia, 
and while he prepares his next move China must 
wait — if she has the patience. 

From a distance, his action seems to defeat its 
own end. He is virtually throwing China into the 
arms of Russia, and while doing so he cannot be 
certain of retaining his hold upon Manchuria. It is 
reported by the New York Times that Manchurian 
leaders other than Chang Hsueh-liang are grouping 
themselves under the Nanking banner. To capital- 
ize this movement, the Nationalists have dispatched 
an army of 50,000 troops into the Jehol district as 
a kind of flanking operation upon Manchuria. If 
Japan wishes to forestall Russia, her best course 
seems to lie parallel to that of Great Britain and 
the United States. Friendliness rather than hos- 
tility toward the Nanking Government is most 
likely to bear good fruit. 


Research into the Mystery of Life 


HE staid environment of Presbyterian Glasgow 
has led the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science to talk as much of theology as 
chemistry in the course of its annual meeting. 
Perhaps it was the venerable 

voice of Sir Oliver Lodge, along 

with the acoustics in Wellington 

Church, which led the men of 

science into this unfashionable 

path. Sir Oliver patiently ad- 

vised them not to “run foul of 

conventions merely because you 

do not see the good of them.” 

Or perhaps it was the influence 

of Sir William Bragg, president 

of the association, who, contrary to the tenets of 
Sir Arthur Keith, its former president, asserted his 
belief in a “soul” and a “divine being after life.” 
At any rate, the association agreed unofficially with 
Prof. C. Lovatt Evans, physiologist, Fellow of the 
Royal Society, when he declared that science could 
not fathom the mystery of life, and asked for uni- 
fying principles to bind together scientific data. 
“Rapidly accumulating knowledge demands in- 
creased specialization,” said Dr. Evans. “. . . How 
will the results of special investigations be brought 
to common grounds if no great unifying principles 
come to life? Can we expect such unifying principles 
will appear? If they do not, will the progress of 


science be brought to an end by the accumulation 


of its own products?” No one undertook to challenge 
his question. 

A day later Prof. F. G. Donnan of London ven- 
tured the opinion that “there is no reason why life 
on a physio-chemical plane should not be con- 
structed by the creation of living cells,’ but his 


view did not meet with widespread favor. Prof. 
A. V. Hill, upon whose experiments Dr. Donnan 
based this view, repudiated it by saying that “life 
itself, the fundamental thing, will, I think, always 
remain a mystery.” The Bishop of London an- 
nounced that Dr. Donnan’s idea was positively 
“sheer nonsense.” Dr. Donnan admitted that the 
laboratory could not produce a living cell with half 
the liveliness of a sponge, but even this admission 
failed to excuse him. 

The discussions of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science were noteworthy in that 
they showed a number of the world’s best scientific 
minds to be unconvinced by the claims of empiri- 
cism and the “scientific method.” Empiricism was 
useful, they thought, but it could’not solve every 
riddle. The “scientific method” could be used to 
describe life, but not to account for it. Our scientists, 
for all their peering through microscopes and split- 
ting of hairs, are as much at loss as theologians 
when it comes to defining or explaining life in in- 
controvertible terms. 


The Music Mill 


USIC has been canned, boxed, twisted out of 
mechanical violins, rolled from player pianos, 
and now it is even to be written on a machine. Paul 
Bonnard, Paris lawyer, has obtained patents on a 
typewriter which, if his claims be true, will record 
the most complicated musical compositions upon 
paper as effectively and ten times as fast as ordinary 
pen and ink. The trick of his invention is the sub- 
stitution of a set of letters and numerals for the 
usual clefs, sharps, flats, half notes, whole notes, and 
other annotatious. Dr. Bonnard confesses that this 
innovation is likely to lead to quantity rather than 
quality production, but excuses himself by saying 
that such has already been the case in the field of 
literature. Poets and novelists, through the use of 
the typewriter, have been able to facilitate rapid 
production if not their thinking processes, and 
behold the result! Poets are legion; their works are 
more effusive if less praiseworthy than those of any 
previous generation; novelists can produce volumes 
in the time it formerly took them to produce pages. 
The typewriter has been a boon to literature. 

Now this boon is to be transferred to music. The 
click of machines will be added to the din of synco- 
pated measures in tin-pan alley. What would Mozart 
not have done, in his brief span of years, could he 
but have possessed the advantages of the machine 
age? How much more easily would Beethoven have 
compensated himself for his deafness! A combina- 
tion typewriter and piano, built after the fashion of a 
combination radio and talking machine, would have 
been the satisfaction of any great composer. Mass 
production has worked the salvation of industry. 
Now it is fastening itself upon the arts. 
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Back to the Land 


HE results of the recent nonstop transconti- 

nental air derby have demonstrated as clearly 

as two seasons of transatlantic catastrophes the 

advisability of conducting experimental distance 

flights over land rather than 

water. The most notable thing 

about the nonstop derby flyers 

was that all of them stopped 

before reaching their destina- 

tion. The course from Roosevelt 

Field to Los Angeles measured 

approximately 2,500 miles. Art 

Goebel, hero of the 1927 Dole 

Air Derby, landed at Prescott, 

Arizona, with a mileage of ap- 

proximately 1,925. Namer came down at Rawlins, 

Wyoming, with 1,675 to his credit. Haldemann put 

in at Albuquerque, New Mexico, with 1,645; 

Burgin at Willard, New Mexico, with 1,640; Iseman 

at Amarillo, Texas, with 1,420; Thaw and Morris 

at a hospital in Decatur, Indiana, with 525, con- 

tusions, and broken bones; McMillin at Wilkes- 

Barre, Pennsylvania, with 105; Page at Allentown, 

Pennsylvania, with seventy. Oliver Le Boutellier 

returned to Roosevelt Field shortly after the take- 

off because his compass had been seized with 

fluttterings of the heart. Goebel was the only one 

of the nine who approximated the distance covered 

by Amelia Earhart between Trepassey, New- 

foundland, and Burry Port, Wales. None of the 

others equaled the distance of either of the shortest 

routes across the North Atlantic, those between 

Newfoundland and Ireland, and Newfoundland and 

the Azores. The nonstop flyers, excepting Le Boutel- 

lier, averaged 1,125 miles. It is fortunate that they 

were flying over continental United States, and not 
over the Atlantic. 

When skill in the building of airplanes, skill in 
piloting them, and skill in forecasting weather 
conditions have improved fifty per cent it will be 
time to talk of transatlantic flights as something 
more than sporting events. Until then our aviators 
will do well to restrict their long-distance experi- 
ments to land. To do otherwise is to risk life for the 
evanescent prize of newspaper fame. 

The one encouraging factor in the immediate 
future of transatlantic flying is the possibility of 
employing airships — lighter-than-air machines — 
instead of airplanes. Three times the Atlantic has 
been safely crossed by airship. At present another 
airship crossing is in prospect. The German-built 
machine, Count Zeppelin, is tentatively scheduled for 
two, or possibly three round-trip flights before the 
end of October between Friedrichshafen and Lake- 
hurst, New Jersey. Postmaster-General New has 
received word from German postal authorities that 
the ship will carry mail in both directions, accepting 


on its return flights to Germany letters, weighing 
not more than one ounce each, and postcards. The 
fee is to be $1 for letters, and fifty cents for cards. 
This official notification sounds like business, and 
not like the transatlantic aviation projects which 
begin in press-agenting and end when the chief 
protagonist of the voyage decides that the Weather 
Bureau is all against him. The Zeppelin Company 
has been delayed in conducting the trial flights of 
the ship, owing to doubt of the German Government 
as to the safety of the “blue gas” which is used in 
lifting it. Nevertheless, a successful trial flight has 
been held, and there is still time for a crossing before 
winter weather sets in on the North Atlantic. 

The United States will welcome the Count 
Zeppelin, and will look with more than casual 
interest upon this new attempt to join Europe and 
America by air. Unless it is proved that airships 
are too bulky, too unwieldy in storms and inclement 
weather, the lighter-than-air machine may succeed | 
sooner than the airplane in placing transoceanic 
flying upon a commercial basis. . 


Serializing the Comics 


HE man who finally succeeds in interpreting on 
paper the changing modes and moods of America 
in the early Twentieth Century must devote a para- 
graph to newspaper comic supplements. Digested 
by the public with far more thoroughness than 


the editorial fare which is ladled to it, perused by the 
younger half of the younger generation with the 
same attention once accorded “Little Women” 
and the Oliver Optic saga, the comics might even 
supply material for a book in themselves. Here are 
heroes and villains who enter every American home. 
Here is a whole population of rogues and scoundrels, 
punsters and philosophers, dolts, geniuses, brag- 
garts, philanthropists, hoboes, and lovers parading 
across the national consciousness. It will be inter- 
esting to find out where they have all come from 
and exactly where they are all going. 

A few years ago the comics were all slapstick 
farce: bricks, custard pie, and rolling pins. More 
recently they have turned into domestic comedy, 
full of neighborhood homily and household detail. 
In the process they have fallen into serial form. 
Where a disconnected set of boisterous episodes 
used to suffice, there must now be a laggardly plot 
continued from week to week, from year to year. 
Cartoonists have even considered the fact that 
people must change, that a child must grow up and 
a man grow old. The slapstick is gradually making. 
way for the pathetic. 

Someone with a wealth of funds and humanity 
will have to act as Mecenas for a scholar bent upon 
studying these developments. As a kindly patron 
with the essential qualifications we recommend that 
Australian capitalist, Bimbo Gump. 
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Logic or Loquacity? 


HE speech of Herbert Hoover at Newark 
and the speech of Governor Smith at Omaha 
marked the active entry into the campaign 
of the two leading Presidential candidates. The 
addresses at Palo Alto and Albany signified the 
taking up of arms. The speeches at Newark and 
Omaha were the first advances into battle. Mr. 
Hoover invaded New Jersey, a State claimed by 
Republicans and Democrats alike. Governor Smith 
ventured far from home to raid the regions of tall 
corn which are generally found in the Republican 
column on election day. Both were out to win the 
confidence and support of alien regions, and to prove 
to the voters of those regions their grasp of current 
problems. Speaking in an industrial State, Mr. 
Hoover emphasized industrial affairs. Governor 
Smith, launching himself into agricultural Nebraska, 
made the farm problem the burden of his argument. 
The aims of the candidates were identical. Their 
strategy was essentially the same. But in their way 
of speaking, their method of marshaling votes for 
November 6, the two candidates were as dissimilar 
as day and night. Placed side by side, the two 
speeches are striking in their contrast. 

Governor Smith, a politician by training, pro- 
duced a vivid but traditional political exhortation. 
He spent approximately nine tenths of his speech 
upbraiding the Republican Administration just as 
candidates of the party out of power have from time 
immemorial assailed the party which holds the 
reins of government. He blamed the Republican 
party for the farmer’s ills, attempted to show how 
the Republican party had deliberately neglected the 
farmer, and gave the multitude of 10,000 to under- 
stand that the country had been ruled for eight years 
by a group of scoundrels entirely lacking in sym- 
pathy for the Middle and Central West. He spent 
the remaining tenth of his time repeating generali- 
ties, previously announced at Houston, Albany, and 
Little Rock. He declared that he would not “leave 
the slightest doubt in anybody’s mind”’ as to his 
position in regard to the McNary-Haugen bill, but 
when he had finished there was as much if not more 
doubt than ever. He espoused the “principle” of the 
McNary-Haugen bill, but failed to commit himself 
on the question of the equalization fee, heart and 
soul of the McNary-Haugen idea. He proposed to 
control the surpluses of agricultural commodities 
and to impose the cost of this control “upon the 
commodity benefited,” and that was as near as he 
could come to the equalization fee without mention- 
ing it by name. He still seemed intent upon satisfy- 
ing the McNary-Haugenites by hinting at something 
approaching the equalization fee, and at the same 
time satisfying opponents of McNary-Haugenism 
by declining to commit himself definitely. The 


result was a hodgepodge unsatisfying to any group. 
The governor made a strong personal appeal for 
votes, his rhetoric was excellent in a political way, 
but he did not demonstrate any great ability at 
reasoning. His was an emotional approach. 

In contrast, Herbert Hoover at Newark put aside 
all of the old-fashioned trappings of political 
harangue. In the course of his long address he men- 
tioned the Democratic party only once, and then it 
was in a casual reference to Democratic’ tariff 
principles. Except for this, there was none of the 
destructive criticism which Governor Smith has 
adopted for his chief stock in trade. Mr. Hoover’s 
weapon was clear, precise information on the condi- 
tion of industry, labor, and trade. His work was not 
that of a politician, but of an administrator. So 
striking was it in its divergence from the usual kind 
of political oratory, the kind which is generally 
expected of a candidate for public office, that an 
experienced politician might doubt its value as a 
campaign document. But if anyone questioned the 
appeal which it carried, he must certainly have been 
convinced of its human qualities by the response 
which it brought from the New Jersey audience. 
Its use of figures and statistical comparisons did not 
impair its effect. In fact, no part of it was more 
effective than the table in which Mr. Hoover com- 
pared in terms of bread and butter the earning 
power of the laboring man in the United States, 
and laboring men in other countries. This is an 
appeal to reason. The country is given its choice 
between plain speaking and theatricality. 

In this respect, at least, the campaign of 1928 
bears a close resemblance to the campaign of 1896. 
In that year it was William Jennings Bryan, boy 
orator of the Platte, who thrilled audiences with 
appealing catchwords and high-sounding political 
phrases. Bryan was strong in rhetoric, powerful in 
his personal appeal, but obscure in logic. It was 
William McKinley who clung to facts and shunned 
the use of political tear squeezing. Bryan drew the 
crowds, but McKinley drew the votes. 

That Governor Smith possesses great executive 
ability cannot be doubted from his efficient conduct 
of affairs in New York State. That he possesses a 
firm grasp of national problems may be flatly 
questioned because of his failure to deal plainly with 
them in the current campaign. In national cam- 
paigning he presents the appearance of a Bryan 
crying in the wilderness, hiding behind harangue 
and the customary stage properties of the politican. 
Herbert Hoover has shown again and again his 
great competency as an executive, and his ability to 
deal with national affairs. His speech at Newark 
shows him ready to stand upon his record. His 
freedom from the time-honored conventions of 
political hortation holds great promise to a nation 
which needs for its leader a wise executive rather 
than an executive-politician. 
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A Sovereign State in the Liquor Business 
By J. L. Sherard 


r | “SHE Canadian plan of regulating the whiskey 
problem by taking over the sale of wines, 
beers, and liquors and selling under direct 

control of the Government has been favored by 
many public men and political students in the 
United States as a sane and practical solution of a 
question that is just now more or less foremost in the 
public mind in this Presidential campaign. The so- 
called Canadian solution is not new. It is simply a 
modified form of the Gothenburg system of munici- 
pal control or monopoly of the sale of liquors 
adopted by Swedish cities as early as 1865. It may 
be news to many American people, especially to the 
voters of this generation, that one of the original 
thirteen States, where 


like most reformers, had been unable to deliver the 
goods. The old saloon system, through license fees, 
brought considerable revenue to the State and 
counties, but Tillman, seeking a way out of the tax 
dilemma, saw an opportunity greatly to increase 
these revenues through a State monopoly of the sale 
of liquors. 

From the standpoint of revenue, the annual profit 
to the State under the dispensary fully justified 
Tillman’s predictions. From the very beginning it 
amounted to more than twice as much as it had 
under the system of private licensees. Prior to the 
adoption of the Dispensary System, all revenue from 
licensed saloons went to the counties, but under 

State control money 








public sentiment is 
usually regarded as 


began to pour into the 


What would happen if Governor Smith could have his State treasury at the 


conservative, tried out way in the next four years and give the country a system rate of about $500,000 
the same system, be- of State control for the dispensation of alcoholic bever- a year. In that period 


ginning more than 


with most disastrous 


ages? Wet supporters of the Democratic candidate point f ll t 
1 I LOT, Ontario as an example of what can be done by govern- eR ll. ving, oa 
ae 8°, ment distribution. Mr. Sherard points to the case of one ; 
of our own States, South Carolina, which tried the system "UC SO derived 


expenditures the reve- 


results. for twenty-two years and found it sadly wanting—want- amounted to about one 


Under the leadership _ing in everything but petty personal graft and wholesale 
State-wide corruption ; 


of Governor Benjamin 


third of the annual 
appropriation by the 





R. Tillman of South 


legislature, and so re- 





Carolina, afterwards a 

member of the United States Senate until his death 
in 1918, the State legislature passed an act creating 
what was known as the State Dispensary System. 
It began business on July 1, 1893, and continued 
in some form of operation until 1915, when all dis- 
pensaries were abolished and superseded by State- 
wide prohibition. 

Tillman was strongly opposed to prohibition. In 
the primary election in the summer of 1892 the 
white Democrats, in a referendum vote, favored 
outright prohibition by a good majority. The Till- 
man faction was in complete control of both branches 
of the general assembly and, at Tillman’s dictation, 
was able to circumvent the will of the majority by 
taking a flank movement and passing a law putting 
the liquor business under State control. It was a 
radical move on the excited checkerboard of partisan 
politics and completely at variance with the tradi- 
tional individualism of the Southern people. 

But Tillman was not influenced solely by a desire 
to prevent the enactment of a prohibition law. He 
had come into the governorship in the bitterness of 
political strife, upon a “reform” wave, as a violent 
agitator, charging that the old conservative régime 
had been extravagant and wasteful of the public 
funds. He had promised a reduction of taxes and, 


sulted in lowering taxes 
and in softening the popular cry about the “burden” 
of taxation under which, to use the shibboleth of the 
vote-seeking politician, the people “groaned.” 

One benefit of the Dispensary System was the 
opportunity it afforded the legislative body of the 
State to meet the increasing demands of progress, 
especially in public education; and in time the 
profits accruing to the State were set aside exclu- 
sively for the expansion of the public schools. True, 
many people of the State protested vigorously over 
this use of what they termed “blood money,” but 
the majority approved and were glad to receive the 
benefits of a system that gave them the advantages 
they desired without having to dig down into their 
pockets to pay for them by way of direct taxation. 


(4 theory, the plan of dispensing liquors by 
State agency was above reproach. It seemed 
to be in the interests of temperance and sobriety. 
To a State board of control, composed of the gov- 
ernor and other members appointed at first by him 
and later by the legislature, was intrusted the gen- 
eral supervision of the system. A dispensary com- 
missioner was in active charge of the institution, 
and in every county there was a county board of 
control with managerial powers over the local 
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dispensaries. To qualify for the position of dis- 
penser, the applicant had to be a man who did not 
drink and who had also to subscribe to other rigid 
conditions. Liquors could not be sold to minors or to 
persons of known intemperate habits. All wet goods 
were sold in original sealed packages and could not 
be opened or consumed on the premises. The dis- 
pensaries for the retail of liquors opened at an hour 
fixed by statute and were required to close at sun- 
down. The whole plan was a vast improvement over 
the methods of the old barrooms. 


HE system was designed, on its face and in 

intent, to prevent abuses of the liquor traffic 
that were in vogue under private ownership. The 
number of dispensaries was limited and was never 
more than one fourth of the number of saloons of 
former days. With the stricter regulation of State 
control, the consumption of intoxicants was really 
cut down and the number of cases of drunkenness in 
the inferior courts greatly reduced. 

In spite of the intense and educational opposition 
of the minority, the system for many years after its 
inauguration seemed to chloroform the consciences 
of a majority of the people. A normally lean treasury, 
whether State, county, or city, was continuously 
being replenished by revenues accruing to the State 
from handling liquors and farming them out to the 
local or county dispensaries, and by revenues arising 
from the retail sales, which were equally divided 
between the county and the municipality in which 
the dispensary did business. Thus, from a threefold 
source, profits came in steadily for public purposes, 
generally applied to the schools. And under such 
circumstances, human nature followed the line of 
least financial resistance and in a measure let its 
civic conscience atrophy under the spell of easy 
money and the consequent lightening of taxation. 

But corruption sealed the dispensary’s doom. 
It was not the slow but powerful growth of prohibi- 
tion sentiment — which finally triumphed — that 
caused the overthrow of State monopoly, as some 
students of the system contend. That did hasten the 
end, and eventually would have cast it out utterly; 
but corruption, going into the very heart of the 
system and inherent in its very nature, finally 
lashed it out of existence. 

Within three years after the monopoly was estab- 
lished, undercurrent mutterings of graft came to the 
surface in a State-wide political campaign. Suspicion 
had even then crystalized to such a point that the 
governor of the State, then running for the United 
States Senate and put forward as the candidate of 
the dominant faction, was defeated because an 
opponent on the stump charged that he accepted 
rebates from wholesale whiskey houses. From that 
time the opposition, having something tangible on 
which to base its fight, gained momentum and never 
for a moment let up in its struggle to wipe from the 








statute books the obnoxious law. They finally won 
after fourteen years of fighting. In 1907, the State 
system of dispensaries, with a central board of con- 
trol at the State capital, was abolished, leaving it 
to the will of the counties to determine whether or 
not the county desired to have a local dispensary 
governed by a county board. Some counties decided 
to carry on, but in most of them, when the people 
were given a chance to vote, the dispensaries were 
rejected. County after county, by popular suffrage, 
voted out its dispensary —until in 1915 the remnants 
of the system so hopefully set up in 1893 fell before 
the clean sweep of State-wide prohibition. 

The most common form of graft consisted in the 
bribery of officials by rebates from wholesale distill- 
ers. In some form or other, the system of graft 
reached down to the local dispensers and gathered 
a great part of the persons connected in an official 
capacity with the system in a network of conspiracy 
to cheat and defraud the State. As the grafting 
system grew, the quality of liquors became worse. 
One whiskey manufacturer testified that “it took 
something more than good liquor to get the busi- 
ness.” The distillers naturally took the position 
that as it required more money to get the State’s 
business, they would have to make up for the loss 
by lowering the standard of their wares. 

In 1906, the year before the legislature abolished 
the State system, an investigating committee ap- 
pointed by that body declared that officials of the 
dispensary “have become shameless in their abuse 
of power, insatiable in their greed, and perfidious in 
the discharge of their oath of office.” 


5 

| ememuens the last years of the dispensary, the 

corruption permeating it from top to bottom 
became so notorious and scandalous that it was com- 
mon talk over the State. Everybody accepted it as 
an inevitable part of the system. Professional politi- 
cians of the meaner sort, who in the declining years 
of State control were chosen because a good man 
wouldn’t have the job and who had always been 
poor as church mice, suddenly emerged into a state 
of affluence, building fine homes, living in luxury, 
spending their unlawful gains with all the gross 
ostentation of the new rich in utter scorn of public 
opinion. Public sentiment at last shook off its mantle 
of indifference. Several of the directors were tried 
and convicted in the State courts and were punished 
either by heavy fines or prison sentences. Thus 
came the death blow to what its founders had 
chosen to call “‘a great moral institution.” 

The memory of the Dispensary System in South 
Carolina will live a long time—as a veritable 
stench and reproach to good government. And what 
happened in South Carolina will certainly happen 
in any State that engages in such monopoly, if it 
were possible to change our fundamental law to 
permit the anomaly. 
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Schoolboy Sport Follows the Leader 
By Charles C. Buell 


GREAT and 
learned man 
once remarked 


that athletics had been 
added to theology as 
a source of bad feeling 
among men. A stranger 
in this country today 
might easily accept the 
point of view of this 
very estimable gentle- 
man if he were to rely 


“The schoolboy athlete of today, and a large 
majority of the boys who take part in some branch of 
sport, are the college athletes and spectators of to- 
morrow.’ This remark seems perfectly commonplace 
until the present condition of college athletics is 
considered. Then we realize that it is high time to 
look to the schools. Mr. Buell, a former Harvard foot- 
ball captain and now a teacher and athletic supervisor 
in a famous preparatory school, presents a sane 
analysis of the situation of American sport and its 

relation to education today 


knowledge of and in- 
terest in our games on 
the part of spectators, 
and lastly, the influence 
of the first two upon 
schoolboys. 

After the World War 
we threw ourselves into 
athletics with typical 


- enthusiasm and lack of 


restraint. Our colleges 
adopted a sports-for-all 


policy, built million- 








solely upon hearsay, the 
printed word, and the 
somewhat ludicrous actions of our rabid college 
graduates or dyed-in-the-wool fans. Yet would his 
judgment be based upon source materials, would it 
be reliable or even fair? And would his conclusions 
be of more intrinsic value than our own? The post- 
war expansion of athletics has provided a problem 
with which we have wrestled strenuously if not 
wisely. The readjustment of our athletic values to 
this new era of sport has given rise to theories, 
prejudices, and ill feeling, which, in respect to 
intensity, ignorance of existing conditions, and 
stupidity of procedure, might well be compared to 
the situation which we, as a nation, had to face 
after 1865 and which has been since labeled the 
“crime of reconstruction.” It is no wonder that the 
casual onlooker or foreigner believes athletics to be 
a source of bad feeling. It is high time that we all 
return to a state of normalcy and follow the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, who, in his “house divided” 
speech, observed that “if we could first know where 
we are and whither we are tending, we could better 
judge what to do and how to do it.” 

Where we are is comparatively simple. We are, 
by environment and heritage, a sport-loving people. 
We have a wide variety of games and we play and 
watch them with ever changing degrees of intensity. 
Records show a gratifying increase in individual 
and team proficiency and our interest in sports 
seems to gather momentum daily. In brief, athletics 
are no inconsiderable factor in our lives; they are 
here to stay and nothing can either abolish or 
seriously curtail their existence. | 

Whither we are tending is a more difficult ques- 
tion, requiring unprejudiced observation. Three 
distinct elements, two of which have already gained 
undue prominence while the third was being 
neglected, are swiftly shaping the course of our 
future athletic policy: first, the expansion of and 
emphasis upon college sports, secondly, increased 


dollar stadiums, and 
sponsored intersectional contests. The press, sensing 
a golden opportunity, enlarged its sport columns 
and thereby built up an ever-increasing, sport- 
reading clientéle which has learned to fight madly 
for admission to the outstanding athletic events of 
the year. Unquestionably, the college athlete has 
felt the pressure brought to bear upon him, yet an 
unprejudiced observer can hardly agree with those 
wild-eyed fanatics who attempt to prove that our 
present passion for athletics is either leading us to 
a state of barbarism or acting, on the other hand, 
as the sole salvation of the moral and physical 
well-being of the American people. An unbiased 
study of the present situation will show that the 
obvious drawbacks of emphasis upon athletics are 
well counterbalanced by certain irrefutable ad- 
vantages. A more intelligent knowledge of the game 
being played, a higher standard of coaching, and 
the passing of the control of athletics from the hands 
of graduate committees, blissfully unconscious of 
their ignorance and questionable influence, into the 
hands of the undergraduates working under a 
mature and capable Athletic Director with a seat 
on the faculty, have not only kept the college 
athlete in a state of normalcy but have also served 
to bring the scholastic and athletic elements to- 
gether so that they now work with unprecedented 
harmony. The college athlete has stood the test, 
not so well as we hope he may in the future, but 
well enough to allow the claim that the bad effects 
of our present system do not by any means outweigh 


the good. 


HE spectator is in that exasperating stage, 
not wholly devoid of all hope, which leads us 
to murmur that there is no fool like an old fool and 
that a little knowledge is worse than none at all. 
Education is the one method by which the spectator 
of today may be made to see the light. A fuller 
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knowledge of sports will undoubtedly lead to a 
deeper interest, but that interest, unless the specta- 
tor is an incurable fanatic, will be tempered by a 
corresponding growth of intelligence. In adhering 
to the policy of athletics for all, our colleges, year 
by year, are adding to the numbers of sport in- 
tellectuals. The newspapers, to whom an intense 
interest in anything means bread and butter, have 
aided in the quest for enlightenment. Their educa- 
tional failures have been due mainly to a neglect of 
fundamentals in favor of the spectacular. On the 
surface the influence of the spectator on the course 
of athletics is far less than he fondly imagines. A 
few jangling nerves and aching eardrums are the 
extent of his conquests, unless he be the father of a 
boy in school or has attempted to control directly 
or indirectly schoolboy athletics. But this brings 
us to far more serious questions. Whither is the 
expansion of college sports and the rabid enthu- 
siasm of spectators leading schoolboy athletes and 
what will be the effect upon athletics as a whole? 

The schoolboy athlete of today, and a large 
majority of the boys who take part in some branch 
of sport, are the college athletes and spectators of 
tomorrow. The impressions which a boy obtains 
from his school coach, parents, newspapers, and 
college athletics and the guidance which he receives 
during the formative years of his development will 
determine to a large extent his attitude toward 
athletics in college and after life. Is it less sensible 
to say that the future of athletics is dependent upon 
the youth of the country than it is to lay the destiny 
of education, American politics, and what not upon 
the same shoulders? Let us examine the influences 
which have been brought to bear on school athletics 
and draw our own conclusions as to their ultimate 
effect. Let us remember in doing so, however, that 
we are dealing not with mature men but with im- 
pressionable, imaginative, receptive youngsters be- 
tween the ages of twelve and seventeen, to whom 
imitation is second nature and acting grown up 
the spice of life. 


XPANSION of college athletics, unfortunately, 
has its counterpart in our schools without the 
good effects. Large crowds attend the more impor- 
tant school games; in some institutions imposing 
stands have been erected. Successful teams play 
postseason games for mythical intersectional cham- 
pionships. Expensive equipment and manager-valet 
systems of college teams have been assiduously 
copied. The schoolboy has made the jump from 
rompers to long pants and galluses in one full 
bound. Is it a wonder that he ascribes to himself an 
exaggerated position in our scheme of things? It is 
hardly his fault. The instruction and guidance 
which is rendered our school athletes is, more often 
than not, both incompetent and stupid. 
Slightly increased knowledge of and tremendous 





interest in. athletics on the part of his elders has 
also served to warp the schoolboy’s point of view. 
It is quite natural for him to believe implicitly in 
his father even when that worthy, too often a 
grandstand manager rather than a player, advances 
to great length his theories as to how sonny’s coach 
should have done this, that, and the other thing. 
How many family dinner-table conversations are 
monopolized by baseball with an occasional sug- 
gestion in regard to bonds or bootlegging thrown in 
for good measure! How many living rooms almost 
reek of that good old locker room aroma! The ex- 
pansion of college athletics and the rabid interest 
of older people has produced a stifling atmosphere 
in which the schoolboy unaided must work out his 
athletic salvation as best he may. What his con- 
ception of sports can possibly be is beyond compre- 
hension. Let us look more closely at the situation, 
for there are other influences, disconnected to be 
sure, but bearing, nevertheless, directly upon our 
subject. 


Cy present passion for organization is worthy 
of note. We demand that schools divide their 
activities horizontally and vertically into periods 
and groups; we expect the summer camp to present 
a program which will rival the agenda of the League 
of Nations; we hire young men to act as professional 
playmates; we support enthusiastically every con- 
ceivable organization, club, and association. Are 
we not approaching that distressing state which has 
been described as “‘our way of helping the kiddies?” 
Do we inspire or hamper the inherent originality 
and initiative of the normal boy by these methods? 

Our modern spoils system must also influence the 
schoolboy’s sense of values. Banquets, trips away, 
sweaters, jerseys, hats, badges, medals, cups, 
ribbons, certificates, rings, watch charms, and points 
are offered as inducements to win. If Andrew 
Jackson could see our present adoration and glori- 
fication of the victor he would consider himself to 
have been an amateur. And yet the Civil Service 
Reform Bill went through in ’eighty-three! 

That there is a serious problem in our midst, the 
solution of which would aid tremendously in restor- 
ing a certain amount of balance to atheltics asa 
whole, is evident to headmaster and parents, yet 
both teachers and parents have exhibited either 
reluctance or strange inconsistencies in dealing with 
it. Headmasters will, at one moment, preach an 
elaborate code of Sportsmanship and try to main- 
tain some sort of balance between sports and studies, 
while, at the very next opportunity, they will hire 
an incompetent coach and give permission to a local 
newspaper to send a reporter to the athletic field. 
It is rather rough on the schoolboy. Fathers have 
been known to offer cash prizes for goals scored 
against the hockey team of a rival institution, or 
even a car, if son would make a minor school 
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organization. Mothers and other female relatives of 
lesser degree and importance sometimes haunt the 
side lines at games and practices and are vehement, 
to say the least, in their expressions of praise and 
criticism. A good horse would not be given such 
unsympathetic, stupid training and would still be 
forgiven when he blundered in show ring or field. 
So far the school athlete has proved himself to be a 
thoroughbred; he has been up against long odds and 
has been able to make his own way. It is an en- 
couraging sign, but whither is he actually tending? 
And if he falters — as falter he must under such 
trying conditions — will he too be forgiven? 

A few schools have known what to do and how 
to do it. They have 


defense of this procedure. Parents were shown what 
invaluable lessons competition and team play can 
teach and how much clearer these lessons are to the 
boy. The nonathletic boy — the boy whose muscular 
coérdination is below par, who is timid about physi- 
cal contact, who prefers to study nature or music, 
who would rather spend his time with books, in the 
carpenter shop, or tinkering over some old engine — 
he too presented a grave problem. Stubborn parents 
must be dealt with and the boy himself be led, not 
driven, into competition. The number of contests 
and the length of each one must be regulated so that 
no boy could possibly overdo. The fundamentals, 
rules, and ethics of each game must be mastered. 

It was a large order, 





recognized, along 
with our larger col- 
leges, that athletics 
are a legitimate part 
of the whole system 
of education. They 
have demanded and 
obtained men who 
know boys and are 
capable of instruct- 
ing in the various 


branches of physical 





“The expansion of college athletics, unfortunately, 
has had its counterpart in our schools without the good 
effects. Large crowds attend the more important school 
games; in some institutions imposing stands have been 
erected. Successful teams play postseason games for 
mythical intersectional championships. The expensive 
equipment and manager-valet systems of college teams 
have been assiduously copied. The schoolboy has made 
the jump from rompers to long pants and galluses in 
one full bound. Is it a wonder that he ascribes to him- 
self an exaggerated position in our scheme of things?”’ 


but decidedly worth 
while. 

Stimulating lasting 
habits of play and 
exercise afforded lit- 
tle difficulty, said our 
athletic director. If 
this were the experi- 
ence of all our coaches 
and athletic direct- 
ors, our problems 
would be at an end. 








education. It has been 

pioneer work in a sense, but the results obtained 
make a brief examination of the methods employed 
well worth our consideration. 

Our school athletic director of prominence has 
four main objectives: the discovery and correction 
of physical deficiencies, the formation of good 
habits of health and body mechanics, instruction 
in the playing of competitive games, and the:stimu- 
lation of lasting habits of play and exercise’ The 
difficulties attending the first two of these aims are 
known to every parent. The physically deficient 
boy will either shirk his medicine or try to disguise 
his weakness by doing things which are invariably 
harmful to his well-being. Certain green vegetables, 
washing behind the ears, and early bedtimes have 
no place in the small or large boy’s existence. 
Eating between meals, wet feet, and clothing only 
for decency’s sake are also youthful prerogatives 
which are difficult to destroy. Without resorting 
to the birch rod or the castor-oil method of Mussolini, 
this- athletic director drives home these simple 
truths and at the same time teaches the value of 
rest, correct breathing, standing, running, and the 
many other developments of modern science. It 
takes a man of rare patience and ingenuity. 

Instruction in the playing of competitive games, 
the athletic director observed, had raised a wealth 
of problems. Parents had to be convinced of the 
true value of competition. Every boy who was 
physically able to attend school played football and 
baseball. No he-man arguments were advanced in 


He had hit upon a 
solution, simple to execute, which he drove home 
with rare tact. He was not content to quote, parrot- 
like, “‘Play the game for the game’s sake.” He knew 
that boys hear that phrase so often without ever 
getting a clear explanation of what it means that 
they have become hardened against it. He preached 
and proved concretely the doctrine that half the 
sport of a game lies in the form and method of play- 
ing it. A majority of us like to think this is old 
stuff — good, but old just the same. How many 
really trace the true origin of that thrill which comes 
with a chip shot dead to the pin, clearing a difficult 
fence on a trained hunter, or even with a successful 
finesse which went game or down two doubled and 
vulnerable? Mighty few! The majority will forget 
the part played by form and method in their achieve- 
ment as they tingle with the sensations of their more 
material success. The boy is always responsive to 
beauty when it manifests itself in a physical action. 
A hook slide to second base, a long, high, spiral punt, 
or the skillful handling of a delicate canoe are very 
real things to boys, beautiful things. 


= is no difficult matter to show boys that form and 
method beget the results they hope to obtain; 
the normal boy is far from stupid in grasping such 
things. He will soon not only be striving to improve 
his own form and method but will be watching for 
it in the actions of others. The older he gets and 
the more experience he obtains, the greater will be 
his appreciation of the true sport of the game. 
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ANYONE OUGHT TO BE ABLE TO HIT THE BROAD SIDE OF THIS BARN. IN VAST STRUCTURES SUCH AS THIS THE STORY OF MODERN MILKING BEGINS 


From Cow to Consumer 


The Milk Bottles You Find at Your Door Every Morning Don’t Grow There Overnight. 
Behind Them Is an Intricate System Which Saves You the Trouble of 


Keeping a Cow in the Back Yard 
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AND THE MODERN COWSHED PALACE. CUSTAVINO TILE CEILINGS AND WALLS, PORCELAIN FEEDING AND 
DRINKING TROUGHS, ELECTRIC LIGHT, AND SPECIAL VENTILATION ENCOMPASS THE LIVES OF THESE RUMINATING YOUNG LADIES 
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FROM BARN TO RAILROAD PLATFORM 
AND FROM PLATFORM TO EXPRESS CAR 
GO THE MILK CANS OF AN EARLY MORN- 
ING. THE MILK TRAIN, LAST RESORT OF 


MANY TRAVELERS, HAS A REASON FOR 
ITS FREQUENT STOPS 


NO LONGER MUST MILKING BE DONE 

BY HAND. OUR OFFICE STATISTICIAN 

ESTIMATES THAT TWO MEN WITH ME- 

CHANICAL MILKERS CAN MILK 70 COWS 

IN ALMOST NO TIME AT ALL, WHILE IT 

WOULD TAKE THEM SEVEN HOURS TO 
DO THE SAME JOB BY HAND 


BUT NOWADAYS THE MILK TRAIN HAS 
A COMPETITOR. THROUGH A PIPE LINE 
FROM THE BARN THE MILK IS PUMPED 
INTO TANKS, ABOARD A MOTOR TRUCK 
AND TRAILER. GOOD ROADS ARE ES- 
SENTIAL FOR THIS MEANS OF TRANS- 
PORTATION. BUMPS MEAN BUTTER 
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THE CREAM SEPARATOR, TO ALL OUTWARD APPEARANCES A HOPELESS TANGLE OF PIPES AND VATS, PERFORMS ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT JOBS IN THE 
DAIRY PLANT 





TO KILL ALL GERMS, THE MILK IS PIPED INTO PASTEURIZING MACHINES, HEATED, AND THEN CHILLED BY THE PASTEUR PROCESS. AN AUTOMATIC RECORDING 
THERMOMETER REGULATES THE WORK 
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THE MODERN COUNTRY GENTLEMAN RUNS HIS FARM LIKE ANY OTHER LARGE THE MILKMAN BELONGS TO THE LAST CHAPTER OF THE STORY, BUT 

BUSINESS, ISAAC SHOEMAKER INHERITED A MILLION, AND USED IT TO BUILD UP TO THE i:AXLY HOURS OF THE DAY. THE CLINK OF HIS BOTTLES AC- 
A SUCCESSFUL DAIRY FARM COMPANIES THE DAWN 
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Eat all the Meat You Want 


By Frederic Damrau, M.D. 


EAT or vegetables? That is the question 
M that causes much concern to the man 
whose nostrils vibrate so eagerly to the 
smell of broiling steak but who has been taught to 
believe that meat is injurious. For the person in this 
predicament we have a message of cheer. As far back 
_ as history records, there has been a traditional belief 
that liberal meat eating is injurious. The man who 
“eats himself into the grave” has usually been pic- 
tured as carving an enormous steak; but the truth 
of the matter is that the excessive eating of potatoes, 
bread, and cereals, by predisposing to the later 
development of diabetes, is much more likely to 
hurry the order for the tombstone. 

A deep-rooted conviction that meat is intrinsi- 
cally harmful dates as far back as mythology, 
wherein we read of the Hyperboreans, a fabulous 
race of people who were reputed to live a thousand 
years and longer by the simple expedient of eschew- 
ing all forms of flesh. In the prescientific days of 
dietetics, many doctors were in the habit of pro- 
hibiting meat “on general principles” in a great 
variety of illnesses; but the modern physician is 
much more liberal in this respect and is not so in- 
clined to boycott the butcher without definite 
reasons. 

Science has at last: begun to invade the realm of 
tradition and folklore in dietetics, with the result 
that many valuable foods formerly on the black list 
are now receiving the favor they deserve. The hum- 
ble banana furnishes an excellent example of how 
blind acceptance of tradition may give rise to all 
sorts of foolish ideas with regard to eating. Not so 
many years ago children were mysteriously warned 
to keep away from bananas. Once in a while the 
little tots would steal one 


oftener. As they masticate this tiny morsel, they 


guiltily admit that it is bad for them, but argue that 
they cannot resist the temptation. 

When we seek real proof of the harmfulness of 
meat, we find nothing but tradition and supposition. 
It is true that Dr. Alexander Haig, some years. ago, 
wrote a book in which he attributed many human 
ills to uric acid poisoning. As meats are rich in sub- 
stances from which uric acid is formed, Dr. Haig 
advised a meatless but not strictly vegetarian diet 
in the treatment of the various diseases which he 
believed to be due to uric acid excess. His “theory” 
— it never really attained the scientific dignity of a 
true theory — has long since been repudiated. It is 
now known that uric acid is not harmful, that it 
merely represents an innocent end product of the 
body’s activities, and that it is the failure of the 
body’s furnaces to burn up the food products and 
the consequent formation of uric acid that causes the 
real trouble. 

The cause of vegetarianism and subvegetarianism 
receives a rude jolt when we consider the experience 
of Vilhjalmur Stefansson. This famous explorer lived 
for eleven and one half years within the Arctic 
Circle. During nine of them he ate nothing but meat. 
Did his health suffer, as the vegetarians would have 
us believe? No. He never felt better in his. life. He 
enjoyed his maximum efficiency, both mental and 
physical; his hair became thicker and his teeth re- 
mained free from decay; and he did not suffer in the 
least from constipation. 

Have you ever stopped to consider how unfortnu- 
nate would be the plight of the Eskimos if meat were 
poisonous? How could they ever hope ‘to obtain a 
supply of fresh vegetables, or even a large shipment 

of the canned. product? 





and nevertheless not suf- 
fer any serious digestive 
troubles, but this out- 
come was usually taken 
as a miraculous escape 





“‘The principal consideration is to partake 
of all foods and avoid the monotonous habit 
of eating corned beef and cabbage for lunch and 

cabbage and corned beef for dinner”’ 


The Eskimos live .en- 
‘tirely on fish, meat, and 
blubber — and like it, 
too! These: people have 
been ‘sufficiently sub- 








rather than as evidence 

of the edibility of the banana. Careful study, how- 
ever, has proved that the banana is the most nour- 
ishing of fruits; that it is an excellent source of 
vitamins A and C, and a good source of vitamin B; 
that it does not upset the child’s stomach; in short, 
that it is a good food for children. 

Like the banana, meat has long been the object of 
attack by food faddists. The frank vegetarians, of 
course, object to it on principle. Then there are the 
countless hordes of subvegetarians who tolerate a 
thin slice of flesh perhaps twice a week but no 


jected to medical ex- 
aminations to justify the statement that they suffer 
no more from intestinal poisoning, hardening of the 
arteries, and kidney disease — disturbances for 
which vegetarians blame meat —.than the races 
subsisting on a mixed or strictly vegetarian diet. 
Of course, we must not conclude from. the experi- 
ence of the Eskimos that we should all become ex- 
clusive meat. eaters; but. when the thermometer 
registers zero and our appetites call for beefsteak in 
preference to lettuce and tomatoes, let us follow the 
custom of the dwellers within the Arctic Circle. 
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Turning from Eskimos to rats, we find additional 
arguments against vegetarianism. The average rat 
brought up on an exclusively vegetarian diet lives 
only half as long as his more fortunate omnivorous 
comrades and does not grow to more than sixty per 
cent of their size. Volume for volume, vegetables are 
much less nutritious than meat, eggs, and cheese. 
That is why they are so valuable as part of a reduc- 
ing diet. Cheese, for example, is twenty-eight times 
as nutritious as lettuce; that is, in order to obtain the 
nutritive value of one 





for you.” The most important single rule of dietetics 
is to eat the greatest possible variety of all foods. 
Vegetarianism does harm by limiting the choice and 
thus inviting trouble from vitamin A deficiency. 
Of recent years the safety of meats has been much 
improved. Meat packers are showing a genuine 


regard for sanitary requirements and government. 


inspectors are zealous in the performance of their 
duty. Nevertheless, it is always wise to exercise the 
additional precaution of cooking the meat thor- 

oughly. This measure is 





quarter pound of cheese, 
one would have to eat 
seven pounds of lettuce. 

Though rich in vita- 
min B, most vegetables 


‘“‘Have you ever stopped to consider how 
unfortunate would be the plight of the Eskimos if 
meat were poisonous?”’ 


sure to kill any parasites 
that may be present, 
even if the meat should 
be such as should have 
been condemned. 





are poor in vitamin A, 
which is an important factor in normal body growth 
and has much to do with maintaining the strength 
of the bones. Butter, cream, milk, and egg yolk are 
rich in vitamin A, while cod liver oil is the richest 
known source. But the seeds and tubers of plants are 
lacking in this essential vitamin, which is found only 
in the green parts. And the unfortunate thing is 
that the strict vegetarian must eat large amounts of 
the green leafy vegetables if he is to obtain his full 
quota of vitamin A. 

In certain inland regions of China and Japan, 
poverty and overcrowding compel the inhabitants 
to be vegetarians. The supply of meat, fish, poultry 
and eggs is not sufficient to go the rounds. Unless 
they take one important precaution, these people 
suffer severe deficiency diseases, because most 
vegetables — other than the green ones like spinach, 
lettuce, and cabbage — are lacking in vitamin A. 
In these localities the trees will be found stripped of 
their foliage, for the vitamin-starved natives are in 
the habit of devouring the leaves in order to make up 
for the lack of vitamin A in their vegetarian diet. 

Unbiased physiologists have repeatedly studied 
the effects on human beings as well as animals of 
subsisting for prolonged periods on a purely vegeta- 
Tian diet. The consensus of their observations is that 
strict vegetarianism produces a loss of strength and 
endurance and a diminution of physical and mental 
vigor; that laborers fail in their work when de- 
prived of animal food; that the overfeeding required 
in order to obtain the necessary amount of nourish- 
ment from vegetables causes digestive complaints; 
and that vegetarians succumb more readily to in- 
fectious diseases because of a lowering of their powers 
of resistance. It must be admitted that some vege- 
tarians have given evidence of high powers of endur- 
ance and even won important athletic events, but 
they are the exception rather than the rule. 

Variety is the spice of life and also the most 
important element in a perfect diet; for proper eat- 
ing does not consist in merely taking foods that are 
“‘good for you” and avoiding those that are “bad 





If we forget folklore 
and consider only scientific facts, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that the meat on our dinner tables is 
just as important as the potatoes and spinach, and 
just as good for us. Of course, we are speaking of the 
normal person now. There are illnesses in which 
meat should be greatly limited or even entirely 
forbidden for a time. Certainly a person with a 
tendency to gout or rheumatism should eat meat 
with great moderation, if at all. 

If we admit that one should eat both meat and 
vegetables, the question naturally arises: What 
proportion of vegetables to meat should one eat? If 
you have a good beefsteak for dinner, how much 
potato, spinach, and lettuce should go with it? 

In general, the hard physical worker needs more 
meat than the sedentary person. Especially is this 
true of outdoor workers during the wintertime. 
And we see here application of the general rule that 
meat enables one to withstand cold and severe 
exertion. 

In their “Diet in Health and Disease,” Dr. Julius 
Friedenwald and Dr. John Ruhrah give the follow- 
ing amounts as expressing the portions of vegetables 
that should be eaten with an average helping of meat, 
poultry or fish at dinner: 


Food Portion 
Squash..........s.sseseeeeeeeseeees 2 heaping tablespoonfuls 
RN bt eg 5 Su ald 2 heaping tablespoonfuls 
556 abs es erinssesnsens I average size 
Tomatoes, cooked.................... 3 heaping tablespoonfuls 
Asparagus, canned...............000 average helping 
MANA RR SEK 39 5455584 snob aa ade 2 heaping tablespoonfuls 
RSUNAEE BOERS 50.55 ooo oe'e cssieiove oi aie vicis wise 3 heaping tablespoonfuls 
SNS $4oce4044008s40005052see 3 heaping tablespoonfuls 
Cabbage................0..- 2. eee 3 heaping tablespoonfuls 
NS 555405 si gvieadasdacxiokon 2 heaping tablespoonfuls 
Turnips...... Sierh een sinne oh tnen aie 2 heaping tablespoonfuls 
Corn, green boiled................005 I ear 


At least one of these vegetables should be in- 
cluded in the day’s allowance. Although they have 
poor nutritive value, they contain salts required by 
the body and are rich in vitamin B. They also fur- 
nish bulk to the contents (Continued opp. page 312) 
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Back Stage in Washington 
Laughter and Tears Among the Kampaign Kiddies 


my staff of veteran whisperers, who really 

introduced the art into this campaign, make 
bold to dethrone two outstanding party idols. Out 
go Senator George Moses and Mayor Jimmy Walker 
as the king wisecrackers of their respective parties. 
No one ever before questioned their right to their 
titles, but now they must yield the laurel for smart- 
aleck sayings to others. The New York burgomas- 
ter’s crown goes to Johnny Raskob, the general 
motorizer of Democracy. The fiery and humorous 
Mr. Moses makes way for none other than Gen. 
W. W. Atterbury. 

Chairman Raskob might have been suspected of a 
gift for neat epigrams when he predicted a minimum 
of 309 electoral votes for Al Smith, leaving for Mr. 
Hoover only the prospect of carrying his home 
county in California and a few other scattered pre- 
cincts. But the glacial Mr. Atterbury was never even 
given credit for a twinkle. 

Mr. Raskob leaped into Mayor Jimmy’s niche 
when he professed publicly to be unable to recall the 
name of the Republican Vice Presidential nominee, 
who, in case there are other Raskobs in the offing, is 
Redskin Charlie Curtis of Kansas. 

That little aberration on the part of the Demo- 
cratic Chairman, I am told, did not go so well, even 
among the most partisan of the Democratic leaders. 
My far-flung line of observers report that more than 
one spirited and indignant protest went into head- 
quarters over this slip, which was regarded to be 
somewhat below the level of a campaign supposedly 
—TIrepeat “‘supposedly,” for the benefit of both par- 
ties — pitched on a dignified plane. Undoubtedly, 
from all I am told, Governor Smith himself will keep 
an eye upon his campaign generalissimo from now 
on to prevent recurrences of this dangerous form 
of wise-cracking. 

General Atterbury’s contribution is of a different 
order, though in time it may bring him a good deal 
of woe, My spies tracked him to his hotel here after 
he had paid a visit to Mr. Hoover at Moran House 
off Sheridan Circle. Parenthetically, having had an 
eavesdropper close by when this stalwart champion 
of the ticket — since the Kansas City convention — 
arrived on the scene, I may say that his entry occa- 
sioned no great fanfare and that he was received in 
a strictly practical spirit. 

My watchers were nearby at the hotel when Mr. 
Atterbury talked to reporters. 

“My business,” he said, “is to return a soaking 
Pennsylvania majority for the ticket.” 

“He means socking,” a pressman remarked. 


A S the campaign goes into the flambeaux stage, 


“I said soaking,’ Mr. Atterbury repeated, my 
spies report. 

Now, according to my advices, printed versions 
of Mr. Atterbury’s remarks are causing Republican 
workers in dry sectors to scowl in a “wi’at’ell?” 
manner and inquire how much longer “them cock- 
eyed Easterners” intend to throw monkey wrenches. 

There are many pleasant topics on which to 
dwell, in connection with this campaign, but my 
under-cover workers persist in maintaining a cynical 
and highly calloused mien. They seem to regard the 
whole campaign as a rather unnecessary and ig- 
noble experiment which keeps them out late of 
nights and which could have been largely circum- 
vented had Calvin Coolidge withstood his whittling 
“yen” for another four years. For one thing, my 
lads no longer wince at the newest splotches in 
this crazy-quilt political panorama. About the only 
headlines that now would give them a jolt are these: 

“COOLIDGE BOLTS TICKET” 

“MCADOO EULOGIZES SMITH” 

There was a barely perceptible raising of eyebrows 
when Governor Walter Maddock of North Dakota, 
a Republican, calmly announced that he was a can- 
didate for reélection on the Democratic ticket. When 
Smith Wildman Brookhart is supporting a regular 
Republican ticket, they pointed out to me, why 
should anyone become excited about a little flop 
like Maddock’s? And isn’t Victor Berger going about 
his business of lambasting Tammany with as much 
zest as Tom Love’s minions in Texas? 

Really, the necessity of adding an alienist to my 
already overlarge staff grows daily. It was a far- 
sighted stroke for Mr. Hoover to make one his 
campaign manager, which reminds me that Senator 
Moses, despite all his threats, hasn’t yet chucked 
up his job and gone off to Europe, leaving Dr. Work 
to stew in his own juice and to try to win an election 
without the wise counsel of a smart boy like George. 
Dr. Work has redeemed himself as a strategist by 
conferring new and meaningless titles on the Sena- 
tor in such swift succession that Mr. Moses, carry- 
ing his plaints to the nominee, never knows for 
certain whether he is protesting in his capacity of 
yesterday, today, or tomorrow. 

My investigators take note of still another poign- 
ant feature of the campaign. It is that of the 
coldly courteous but determined manner in which 
recently anti-Hoover elements of the Republican 
party are invited to keep on working zealously for 
the ticket in full knowledge of the fact that it will 
be the original Hoover groups which will dom- 
inate matters in the new (Continued opp. page 712) 
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If You Know What I Mean 


AVING read off and on for the last few 
H years of how John D. Rockefeller’s grand- 
children have always carried out the ashes, 
waxed the floors, washed the car, and so on in order 
to “earn” their weekly allowances of twenty-five or 
fifty cents, I am about ready to believe that a billion- 
aire’s children must have a pretty tough time. The 
child of a bootlegger or a stock speculator can go 
through college with a Bugatti, a few polo ponies, 
and a Jap, while the billionaire boy is waiting on 
table and darning his own socks. Plainly this is not 
fair. Young John Coolidge, for example, presumably 
a normally educated and able youth, is setting off to 
face the world 2 /a Ben Franklin and scarcely know- 
ing where his next meal is coming from. He must, it 
appears, “‘begin at the bottom”; that is to say, he 
must waste a few years at some dreary, common- 
place job to justify the circumstance that his father 
is a prominent man. Heir to a proud name and high 
estate? Possibly — but more probably heir to the 
tradition that he must lunch regularly at the 
Y. M. C. A. and wear the same straw hat for at least 
five years. 
The younger Coolidge, however, has been en- 
dowed with at least one accessory of prominence 
which may — properly handled — prove useful and 
even pleasant for him: he has a bodyguard. I suppose 
it’s too late to do anything about it now, but I be- 
lieve that with the sort of a bodyguard I have in mind 
a young man “beginning at the bottom” could make 
a pretty nice thing of it. Suppose that John Coolidge 
is assigned to emptying the wastebaskets or filling 
the inkwells of the N. Y. N. H. & H. Very good. Let 
him simply select as bodyguard a man who is an 
expert wastebasket emptier and inkwell filler. After 
all, a bodyguard isn’t throwing grenades and whip- 
ping out automatics a// the time. . . . And thus, if 
the young man happened to linger overlong at the 
pool table or miss the morning alarm, there would 
be the good old bodyguard ready to punch the clock 
for him. Personally, I’d prefer a bodyguard who was 
lucky at stud poker and knew how to beat the 
market — on my time. Yes, sir, give me a man like 
that always at my elbow and I’d feel perfectly safe. 
Weeks and months could roll by without my body- 
guard taking a single scalp and I’d never complain. 
“Well, did you kill anybody today, Gus?” 
“Nary a one, boss. I whanged that old Radio 
Common again, though — eight points.” . 
“And did you bring home the meat and match 
that thread for my wife? How about the grass — did 
you cut that?” 
“Yep, and I cleaned out all them old bottles and 
junk in the basement, too,” 


“Well, well — that’s fine. I wouldn’t feel safe 
nights without you, Gus, old fellow.” 

Perhaps you remember the bodyguard of Mr. Al 
Smith who arrested a man in some upstate New 
York hotel “‘because he wanted to see the Gover- 
nor.” There, certainly, was a case in point. The 
bodyguard, sitting around with nothing to do all 
day, felt that he simply had to make a pinch before 
very long or else lose his job. My plan would obvi- 
ously keep bodyguards out of such forms of mischief. 
It would be good for the bodyguard as well as his 
employer. 

And if there are any of my kind of bodyguards left 
over after this theory has been put into effect, I 
certainly feel that ordinary human kindness de- 
mands that all younger Rockefellers, Swifts, Mor- 
gans, and so on shall receive at the next Christmas 
not the customary dime but a nice bodyguard of 
their very own. 

* * * 


Going through a file of booster magazines in a 
Middle Western city, I was much impressed by the 
ease with which such journals seem to reassure their 
readers that all is still well in the corn belt — even 
though the big bull market is some 1,500 miles 
away. The special brand of self-congratulation which 
most struck me consists of periodic reports on the 
crops. Thus the corn planted, I believe, in May will 
be treated to a series of rapturous and astonishingly 
naive accounts of a summer’s progress. In May, the 
glad news will appear that the corn has been planted. 
A few weeks later, with an air of announcing an 
unprecedented condition, the booster magazine will 
affirm that the corn is “much improved over a few 
weeks ago.” It’s coming up! Then, along toward 
July, the astute observers report that the corn is so 
much higher and stronger in every way than it was 
in June that it’s really quite remarkable. By August 
they’re positively bewildered, so much has the little 
seed waxed. Can this be the little puny corn of June? 
Well, believe it or not, they tell you — it’s that very 
same corn. And so the folks in the ordinary matter- 
of-fact hinterlands of Nebraska and Iowa had better 
believe in Santa Claus, after all. 

The most striking instance of regional optimism 
that I have ever seen appeared in a Denver paper 
this summer — and Denver papers are extremely 
earnest about the Denver weather. Six New Yorkers, 
so I read, had been drowned when their motorboat 
capsized. It was a hot day in New York. The head- 
line, accordingly, was as follows: “SIX DIE IN 
HEAT WAVE.” 

C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


LTHOUGH no man is supposed to 
A be a hero to his own valet, most 
authors are apparently expected to 
be heroes to their readers. Some, of course, 
escape that responsibility, and are none 
the ,worse for our knowledge of their 
weaknesses. Byron, for example, has been 
proven guilty of many offences, and 
actually owes his fame, in some measure, 
to the fact that Harriet Beecher Stowe 
accused him of incest. Swift’s life was 
neither a happy nor an exemplary one; 
Shelley was taken to task by the virtuous 
Mark Twain, who resented Edward 
Dowden’s too sympathetic presentation 
of the poet’s amorous eccentricities. 
Thackeray destroyed all papers which 
might have thrown any light on his 
private life. And as I mentioned here a 
week ago, George Sand’s granddaughter 
is intent upon proving that her respected 
grandparent was incapable of sin. 
Charles Dickens, on the other hand, is 
the object of a cult, and as such he is 
beyond good and evil, beyond criticism. 
In a rash moment, a year or so ago, I 
declared that Dickens was an unreadable 
author for any person above the age of 
twelve, that no adult reading him for the 
first time could stomach his nauseating 
sentimentality and his endless burlesque. 
I also mentioned, in passing, that this 
great exponent of family bliss, this pro- 
fessional prophet of the joys of home and 
fatherhood, was an unhappily married 
man who treated his own wife ignomini- 
ously. The story is discreetly glossed over 
by Forster and all the Dickensian dev- 
otees, but the fact remains for the spec- 
ulation of those who may be interested 
in life’s little ironies. Such a speculator is 
C. E. Bechhofer Roberts, whose “This 
Side Idolatry” (Bobbs-Merrill) is a 
“novelized” account of Dickens’s life, 
with special reference to its domestic side. 
I had just read the book — not without 
an effort, for it too frequently is in the 
master’s own vein— when the news- 
paper headlines informed me that the 
novelist’s only surviving son, Sir Henry 
Dickens, was preparing to refute this foul 
libel on his parent, and that the Dickens 
Fellowship, to a man, was up in arms. 
One editorial writer, disdaining the mere 
drudgery of reading the book, declared 
that “debunking” was all very well, but 
that “minor writers” must not be allowed 
to achieve fame by discrediting the im- 
mortal dead. “To judge from what has 
been published about it, this book about 
Dickens is about of that sort. And we 
rather enjoy seeing somebody make a 
protest about it. As luck would have it, 
there are still a few surviving witnesses 


By Ernest Boyd 


competent to give the facts, or a pretty 
fair recollection of the facts. Thus, if the 
portrait painted is glaringly false it is 
quite likely that before very long it will 
be generally appraised at its real worth.” 

The preposition, “about,” seems to 
have slipped badly from its moorings in 
that first sentence, but the intention of 
the comment is clear. The writer has not 
read “This Side Idolatry,” but he gathers 
from the comments of others that it is the 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 
FicTIon 

All Kneeling. By Anne Parrish 
(Harper). 

This Side Idolatry. By C. E. Bech- 
hofer Roberts (Bobbs-Merrill). 

The Strange Case of Miss Annie 
Spragg. By Louis Bromfield 
(Stokes). 

Strange Fugitive. By Morley Calla- 
ghan (Scribner). 


GENERAL 

The Front Page. By Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur (Covici, 
Friede). 

The Stammering Century. By Gilbert 
Seldes (John Day). 

Memories and Reflections. By the 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith (Little, 
Brown). 

Dostoevsky. By Julius Meier-Graefe 
(Harcourt). 











kind of book which aims at success 
through libel and cheap gossip. There are 
people still alive who knew Dickens, 
therefore the author of this libel can be 
refuted. It would, I suppose, be out- 
rageous to retort that the memories of 
people old enough to know anything about 
the intimate life of Dickens are not likely 
to be either powerful or reliable. Dickens 
died in 1870, the years of his active 
maturity lay between that date and, say, 
1835, or 1837. He separated from his wife 
in 1858, which means that any living 
person who was acquainted with the facts 
of that separation must be at least seventy 
years of age. 


T is no undue assumption of cynicism 
to suggest that the testimony of 
octogenarians, combined with the haze of 
sentimentality in which the true Dickens- 
ian sees everything, do not make for 
unbiased clarity. What, in effect, is the 
offense of C. E. Bechhofer Roberts? He 
shows us Dickens as a vain fop and a 


philanderer, a fashionable author full 
of whims—unreasonable, unreliable, 
theatrical, selfish. Are these traits unusual 
in men of genius? Are they even unusual 
in people of talent? Are they not observ- 
able in many of our friends and acquaint- 
ances who have no claim to fame and who 
are even unblessed by the attentions of 
the tabloid newspapers? If one can actu- 
ally read “‘ David Copperfield,” what does 
it matter whether the author was or was 
not a good husband and a kind father? 
Or is Dickens a writer of such precarious 
fame that our estimate of his work de- 
pends upon the sweetness of his home life? 


R. BECHHOFER ROBERTS has 

reconstructed the times of Dickens 
with patience and skill. He tells us — 
what even Forster did not deny — that 
Dickens really loved his sister-in-law 
more than his wife, that he was a petulant 
and stage-struck man much given to 
verbal and semifacetious philandering, 
and that his domestic life was not exactly 
what was expected of an Eminent Vic- 
torian — particularly of one who rather 
specialized in treacly sentiment on that 
subject. To resent this is very much like 
resenting Shelley on account of Harriet, 
or objecting to Byron because of Augusta 
Leigh. Shakespeare, we are told, was a 
poacher, ‘but we continue to believe that 
he was something very much more im- 
portant, to wit, a great poet. 

It is true, I think, that Mr. Roberts 
would have done better to write a new 
life of Dickens instead of introducing his 
new material and his heretical point of 
view in this indirect manner. He insists 
that he has documentary proof of all his 
statements, but the novel affords him no 
opportunity to produce those proofs. All 
that he expands in novel form is fairly 
deducible from the existing lives of 
Dickens, not excluding the devoted 
Forster’s, as to which, Mr. Roberts says, 
Mrs. Dickens kept silence. I cannot say 
that I think the life of Dickens, whether 
orthodox or otherwise, a particularly 
thrilling theme for a novel, but the book 
is interesting as a corrective, as an at- 
tempt to see Dickens more or less as he 
was. A good biography would have to do 
that, and also make a fresh estimate of 
Dickens as a writer, disentangling him 
from all the sentimentalities in which he 
and his work have been enveloped. We 
have got the notion nowadays that there 
is some virtue in the process of “debunk- 
ing”; there is, but it should not be 
limited to mere personalities. A literary 
legend is more important than a personal 
reputation. 
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~The Tale of Iskander 


A Review by Van Wyck Brooks 


ALEXANDER: A ROMANTIC BIOG- 
RAPHY. By Konrad Bercovici. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration. $2.50. 


R. KONRAD BERCOVICI was 
M in a peculiarly happy position to 
write the story of Alexander the 
Great. From his father, to whose memory 
he dedicates the book, he first heard, he 
says, the name of Iskander. He grew up in 
Roumania, where legends of the emperor 
still lingered, and in later years wandered 
through Greece, Turkey, Palestine, 
Egypt, Persia, and India, gathering 
everywhere some new story of Alexander’s 
magnificence. For to the peasants of these 
countries which he had conquered the 
name of the greatest of the ancient war- 
riors was still familiar, and the fame of his 
deeds had been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. Moreover, Mr. Ber- 
covici has had a long training in the art of 
presenting legendary material and folk- 
tales. His life of Alexander is in no sense 
a formal biography. It is a rapid narrative, 
cast in popular form, more or less on the 
model of the stories he has written about 
his gypsy heroes, a notable addition to the 
long series of biographies of various types 
that have been appearing during these 
last few years. 

The mise-en-scéne is presented with 
admirable vividness: the robust, extrava- 
gant life of the Macedonia of King Philip, 
who was drunk almost as often as he was 
sober but who understood his people so 
well. Philip knew also the value of learn- 
ing and filled his palace with Greek philos- 
ophers, orators, and poets, going out in a 
magnificent procession to greet Aristotle 
whom he had invited to his capital to 
become the tutor of his young son. Alex- 
ander was in every respect a model of the 
youthful hero, “perfectly formed, his 
body well-proportioned, steady on his 
feet,” who had “more the aspect of a 
perfectly articulated little girl-doll than a 
male child.” Indeed, he was somewhat 
effeminate in manner, though he carried 
off the honors in all the wrestling matches 
and weight-lifting contests. Before he 
had learned to read he could quote Eurip- 
ides and Homer and was able to translate 
verses from the Greek speech into Mace- 
donian without losing a shade in ‘the 
transposition. And of course the pregence 
and example of his father imbued him 
with the hero worship that was destined to 
have such splendid consequences. He was 
only nine years old when Philip returned 
from one of his expeditions with double 
the amount of loot he had ever brought to 
Pella. The Macedonians went mad over 


their king’s successes, and Philip shared in 
the rejoicings. Philip was drawn to Alex- 
ander. “With tenderness and pride,” at 
the moment of his return, says Mr. 
Bercovici, “he drew the child to him, and 
recollecting the verses of a Greek poet 
long since dead, he recited them.” This 
was the beginning of the superb education 
which his father arranged for his favorite 
son, Alexander. 

It was an all-round education in the 
most approved Greek style. He learned to 
master foaming, sweating stallions, and at 
sixteen, when Philip was occupied with 
making war upon Thrace, he was left to 
govern the country, to exercise himself in 
the art of ruling. Indeed, Philip reserved 
for himself the profession of arms, leaving 
to his son the encumbrance of politics, for 
the Macedonian king was certain that 
his son could never equal him in general- 
ship. Nevertheless, Alexander received 
orders one day from his father to dispatch 
fresh troops and new assaulting machines 
to Cheronea, which he was besieging. 
Alexander himself took command; and 
Philip was astounded to see him arrive, 
riding the famous Bucephalus, at the head 
of the troops. Alexander, fighting at the 
head of his men, took the city. His 
“rapidity of action had ended success- 
fully a long-drawn siege.” This was his 
first experience in warfare, a magnificent 
coup, worthy of his later career. And it 
was typical of his later career as a military 
genius. No general could rival Alexander 
in the speed with which his vast and 
cumbersome legions were moved on his 
campaigns, as no military formation could 
cope with the Macedonian phalanx first 
used by the father and made so terrible 
an instrument of war by the son. 


HORTLY after, Alexander conceived 
his passion for Cleopatra, the niece 

of Attalus, who refused to favor Alexander 
unless he married her. Philip agreed to the 
marriage, which was carried out with a 
luxury and splendor that entailed a 
hundred times greater expense than had 
been incurred at the time of Philip’s own, 
marriage. Alexander was twenty years old 
and on the battlefield when he learned of 
his father’s death. Assuming the throne at 
once he went into vigorous action, intimi- 
dating Thebes and Athens and convoking 
at Corinth a congress of the Greek nations. 
He found himself, presently, at war with 
all the Greek cities, which were backing up 
Thebes; and, conquering Thebes, pre- 
pared for a war with Persia by studying — 
while his armies were being drilled — the 
history, literature, language, and customs 
of the Persians, together with their manner 


of fighting and their military formations. 
He rectified the drill of his own men to 
match the manceuvres of Darius, whom he 
terrified and at length conquered, as- 
suming forthwith the Persian-sounding 
name of Iskander. After this campaign 
came his love affair with Thalestris, 
Queen of the Amazons, “‘a woman of rare 
presence and beauty,” as Mr. Bercovici 
describes her, who, far from responding to 
Alexander’s first advances, gave the 
necessary illusion to the hunter and 
allowed herself to be caught only after a 
long pursuit. 


LEXANDER’S path was not all easy. 
He fell upon dark days. There were 


“conspiracies against him; he was forced to 


become an intriguing politician. Adieu, 
Homer and the poets! Adieu, magnanim- 
ity, beauty! “The young wings that had 
soared so high,” says Mr. Bercovici, 
“had become covered with slime and 
blood, and permitted him now only to 
hop, skimming the ground. He was 
becoming an earthly being, with earthy 
plans.” And it was then he set out on his 
reatest adventures, the conquest of the 
wey Judea, Syria, Babylon. He had 
appointed Ptolemy chief of his road- 
information-gathering corps, and began 
his march toward the extremities of Asia. 
Vanquishing the Arachotians and other 
tribes on the Indian frontier, he gained 
Kandahar, pushed on to the plateau of 
Kabul, scaled the snow-capped mountains, 
and then for two years settled down to live 
at the furthest outpost of his empire. 
During his absence, Pella, his capital, as 
well as the surrounding country, was 
gorged with an almost unending train of 
wagons laden with plunder. Every one of 
Iskander’s victories swelled the number 
of convoys, for Asia was an inexhaustible 
storehouse. But easy living and luxury 
soon destroyed the constitutions of the 
Macedonians, who had been almost 
Spartan in their habits. Gold, precious 
stones, rare woods, ivory, cattle, spices, 
and other produce were in the greatest 
profusion, and Iskander set himself to 
imitate the glory of Bacchus in the man- 
ner of celebrating his triumph, in drunken 
mummery and pomp. Wherever he went, 
in order that he too should pass as a 
god, he had the roads strewn with blos- 
soms and hung with festoons; and hun- 
dreds of white elephants with gilded tusks 
preceded him. Empire in his eyes was 
to be conceived and maintained in a 
super-Olympian magnificence. It is no 
wonder that he became and has remained 
the classic instance of the pagan glory of 
antiquity. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Old Pybus. By Warwick Deeping. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


‘¢7\LD PYBUS” is the story of a 
young man’s love for his venerable 
randfather. Lance Pybus, son of Probyn 
Prien, was brought up and cossetted in 
the atmosphere of the newly rich. His 
father had made money during the war. 
Lance desired to be a novelist, and his 
work showed signs of brilliant promise. 
Lance’s grandfather, Old Pybus, had 
discarded his gross sons, Probyn and 
Conrad, with a gesture in the best Roman 
tradition. He was content, having fallen 
on evil times, to become a boots at an 
English Inn. Here he had his books and 
lived his dignified life, contemptuous of his 
sons’ wealth. Lance discovered him, and 
an intimate friendship and understanding 
brought them together, bridging the 
intermediate generation. The grandfather 
gave the grandson advice and passed 
judgment on his activities. Lance, after 
college, engaged in a sordid love affair, 
and then fell in love with Mary Merris, 
whose blind. brother was an amateur 
pianist of temperament. Gil Merris did his 
best to spoil the life of his sister, who had 
sacrificed everything for him, and hated 
Lance, whose devotion to Mary he feared. 
Mr. Deeping skips the awkward conse- 
quences of his plot by killing off Gil in an 
automobile accident. And the lovers close. 
Warwick Deeping is a moralist rather 
than a novelist. His characters are drawn 
in the best Victorian tradition, his con- 
ception of life is bound by a “twinkle and 
a tear.” Glorious Mary, brilliant Lance, 
the Roman, the Venerable Pybus are more 
stock characters than creations of flesh 
and blood. “Old Pybus” is a pretty story 
for sentimental people. 
se & & * 
Day of Fortune. By Norman Matson. 
New York: The Century Co. $2.50. 


ARY AASEN left Norway for Amer- 


ica when she was very young. Her ~ 


family moved to Chicago where Mary was 
brought up and where she married Knut 
Chezness. Peter Chezness was their oldest, 
and the “ Day of Fortune” is the story of 
his childhood and early adolescence. The 
day of fortune never shone on the Aasen 
or the Chezness family. Their efforts to 
achieve prosperity met with continual 
failure. Even Peter was constitutionally 
incapable of holding any position long — 
the drug store, the railroad office, the 
newspaper were adventurous failures. 
Only mother Mary, dark and indomitable, 
held the family together, and when she 
died, they inevitably drifted apart. This 
novel, made up of brief sketches, is an 
Imposing cross section of American life. 


Mr. Matson writes in brief but meticulous 
detail with sympathy and understanding 
for the pleasures and tragedy of childhood 
and middle-class urban life. It is im- 
pressive. But for all this the novel is 
pedestrian. “Day of Fortune” is an 
unusually good book without being a 
great one. Norman Matson is a sensitive 
reporter, but he lacks symphonic grandeur 
and coherence. 


*e ee * 


4 Voyage to Pagany. By William Carlos 
Williams. New York: The Macaulay 
Co. $2.50. 


N American doctor’s travels on the 
Continent is William Carlos Wil- 
liams’ first contribution to the modern 
novel. ““A Voyage to Pagany” is a record 
of human experience in which are reflected 
Old World customs and traditions. Doctor 
Evans’ adventures are delicately personal. 
He is a middle-aged man, intelligent, 
emotional, with a wide cultural back- 
ground and a penchant for writing. His 
leisurely travels through Southern France 
and Austria are punctuated by amorous 
interludes which in a sense personify his 
unrest, his satisfaction in, and his denial 
of Europe and European influence. Even 
his sister’s love for him is unable to pre- 
vent his return to America. In many 
ways the women who claim the doctor’s 
love are similar. They all have a hard core 
which love is unable to soften. They are 
not done in the round and occupy an 
objective place in the narrative. Men 
there are none. 

There is so much to link Dr. Williams 
with his hero, Evans, that one is forced to 
wonder how much of this rich novel is 
derived from the wellspring of autobi- 
ography. The author writes with careful 
and deliberate restraint which lends to 
certain passages written in the “modern 
manner ’”’ a bizarre confusion foreign to the 
mature order of the novel as a whole. 
“A Voyage to Pagany” is an excellent 
book in the epic tradition. Dr. Williams’ 
conclusions on American culture are 
vague, but the novel as a whole is sensi- 
tive and quick. 


ee ee * 


Tolstoy. By Henry Bailey Stevens. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.75. 


INCERITY and high purpose are 
hard to condemn. One feels through- 

out this play the author’s earnestness of 
purpose and feels nothing but admiration 
for it as such, though his work cannot on 
that account be recommended either as 
drama or as sufficient interpretation of 
the great Russian. Its failure in the latter 


respect may be in part responsible for the 
former, for Mr. Stevens has chosen to 
present only the Tolstoy of later years, 
whose creative genius, an unpartisan and 
universal sympathy, was submerged in 
the too bitter flood of militant didacti- 
cism. Taking for his hero and ideal the 
author of “The Kreutzer Sonata” rather 
than the creator of “Anna Karenina,” 
Mr. Stevens’ play tends to be moral 
dissertation rather than drama. 

The central figure, meant by the author 
to be tragic and tragically seen by the 
reader as merely pitiful, does however 
live on these pages as a real character. 
But even here we cannot congratulate 
Mr. Stevens, for the other characters are 
so blatantly puppets that only in mono- 
logues is he convincing, and the mono- 
logues Mr. Stevens had the good taste to 
remodel from Tolstoy’s own writings. 


eee *& * 


The Bride’s Progress. By Harold Weston, 
New York: William Morrow & Co. 
$2.50. 

HE Consul and his wife, Madame 
Cheyne, arranged a luncheon party 
for the newly wedded Gerald and Helen 

Cairns. Attached to the British lovers was 

their friend Madame Jenny van Haaren, 

in love with Gerald, who appealed to her 
warm, sensuous, and emotional nature. 

The essentials of the comedy wheel about 

Irish Helen’s horror of sex contacts and her 

fear that Gerald, a divorced playwright 

whom she has rescued, shattered from 
the war, may smash the spiritual serenity 

of her unawakened state. The Consul, a 

rather weak lecher, and his wife, an ex- 

prostitute, supply the goads to set the 
little party emotionally aflame. Madame 
is savage and naughty, the Consul timidly 
gallant and a little drunk, Jenny sullen 
and passionate, Gerald aware of his 
physical desire for his wife, and Helen full 
of fear and coy spirituality. To join them 
comes Gerald’s friend and lawyer, Hilary 
Bentick, a Wildean debauchee with a keen 
sense of bedroom wit. The climax of the 
story is reached when Helen, made love 
to by all the male members of the party, 
is sufficiently aroused emotionally to 
desire her husband’s ardent attention. 
“The Bride’s Progress” is what passes for 
dashing Riviera romance. But the passion 
that seems perpetually to inflame each 
member of the party becomes after a time 
musty, tiresome, and lecherous. The 
innuendos and epigrams are shalle« and 
tawdry as the comedy of desire unfolds. 

Mr. Weston, in an amiable desire to 

interest the sc: .*icated, has written a 

canine comedy © ving that bedroom 

literature is not an Anglo-Saxon art. 
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The Story of the Week 


Awakening in the Isle of Dreams 


RIDESCENT booster fancies had 
l named it the Isle of Dreams until an 
unlucky thirteen brought awakening. 
Now Porto Rico, panting in the wake of a 
hurricane which swept over it on Septem- 
ber 13, has been reduced to a vast clutter 
of débris, populated by homeless men, 
women, and children. Not all of it was 
destroyed, to be sure; here and there a 
house remains upstanding after the beat 
of the terrific wind which battered the 
Isle of Dreams for fifteen hours. But even 
these fortunate buildings bear the scars 
of conflict. Poles and trees, pieces of roof- 
ing, carts, and heavy planks were thrown 
against them by gusting whirlpools of 
wind, and the marks remain. As relief 
begins to raise the morale and do a bit of 
straightening up in the front yard of this 
American dependency, opportunity comes 
to piece together the story of the mighty 
gale which all but demolished it. 

To begin with, it is the greatest hurri- 
cane which Porto Rico has ever known, 
and that is an admission in this American 
dependency. For like New Yorkers, who 
compare all storms, big and little, with 
the “great blizzard of 1888,” so Porto 
Ricans speak with awe and vivid memory 
of the “great hurricane of 1899.” On 
August 8 of that year a gale similar to 
that of two weeks ago swept across the 
island. Tearing through its hundred miles 
with airplane speed, it left destruction 
and death in its wake. Some 250,000 
people were left homeless when the ele- 
ments were quiet once more. Crops were 
ruined; business was stopped in its tracks. 
Porto Rico well remembers that August 
day of fright and its aftermath. And be- 
cause she remembers both so well, she 
looks dejectedly toward an autumn and 
winter of desolation. 

It was on Tuesday, September 11, that 
the first hurricane warnings were posted. 
That morning the gale was roaring along 
some hundreds of miles to the eastward 
of the Lesser Antilles and steering a west- 
northwest course which aimed its center 
toward that scattering Caribbean archi- 
pelago of tropical islands—the West 
Indies. One ship which could testify to 
the hurricane’s progress on Tuesday was 
the Atlantic. Gerarp B. Lamsert’s 
three-masted schooner. The A¢lantic, re- 
turning from Cowes, England, where she 
had gone after competing in the trans- 
atlantic race to Spain, was some 200 
miles off Guadeloupe when the hurricane 
struck her. The captain, so his radio told, 
hardly expected the ship to live out the 
eighty-mile gale, the worst he had ever 


By Stewart Beach 


seen. But the stanch craft came through 
practically unscathed. 

The following day it struck Guadeloupe 
and the French islands at the tip of the 
West Indies group. Sweeping across it 
touched the American Virgin Islands 








Thirteen, it seems, is an unlucky 
number for Porto Rico. On Septem- 
ber 13 the greatest hurricane in the 
island’s history killed a thousand 
people and made half the population 
homeless. Across the entire sweep 
of the West Indies the hurricane 
carried death and destruction, driv- 
ing into the Florida mainland on 
September 16, anniversary of the 
1926 disaster. Meanwhile, Nebraska, 
Iowa, South Dakota, and [Illinois 
were feeling the force of tornadoes. 
Eleven persons were killed in the 
Central Western States and eleven 
more in Rockford, Illinois. The 
autumnal equinox, always to be 
counted on for disturbance, has 

exceeded expectations 








before descending, just after midnight, 
upon Porto Rico. For more than four 
days, Guadeloupe and the Virgin Islands 
were held virtually incommunicado by the 
wreckage which the storm had left. Cable 
service was interrupted; wireless towers 
were down. Almost the only news which 
filtered through was that conditions were 
“frightful” and relief very necessary. The 
American Red Cross immediately tele- 
graphed $2,000 to St. Thomas. 


AN JUAN and the other Porto Rican 
cities were not, of course, caught un- 
awares by the storm. Hurricane warnings 


had been posted for two days and ships © 


in San Juan Harbor had added extra 
mooring wires to prepare for the blow. 
But hurricanes are no strangers to the 
West Indies. They are always bad, but 
with memories of the “great hurricane” 
so firmly in mind there was no thought 
that it might be eclipsed when midnight 
passed on September 12. An hour later the 
wind began. By 3 a.m. it had reached a 
velocity of eighty miles an hour and was 
on the increase, while the barometer was 
still falling. The night was black, but 
when the movie caption writer might have 
called up his old faithful, “Came dawn,” 
there was little relief from the darkness of 
night. The center of the storm was still 
southeast of San Juan. Shortly after noon, 


however, the wind rose still higher and 
the storm center came in from the sea. 
The weather bureau in the island capital 
recorded a wind velocity of 132 miles an 
hour before the instruments were carried 
away. Officials estimated that at its peak 
the wind was blowing 150 miles an hour. 

By midmorning all telephones, electric 
power, and communication with the out- 
side world had been cut off. Antenne of 
wireless stations had gone to the ground 
when the roofs of the buildings on which 
they were strung blew off. Wireless towers 
were crippled. Cable services were dis- 
rupted when offices with their intricate 
connections were wrecked. The water 
supply was cut off a bit later in San Juan. 


ABLES brought news of the disaster 
to the mainland. Relief crews, hastily 
putting together makeshift huts near the 
cable landings, were able to splice once 
more the thread of communication. Later, 
the world again picked up Porto Rican 
wireless stations and the first word picture 
of the disaster was carried to Washington 
where Judge Joun Barron Payne, chair- 
man of the American Red Cross, was wait- 
ing to mobilize his relief forces. It was on 
Friday that the first meagre news of the 
disaster shaped itself sufficiently to indi- 
cate that the need for relief was urgent. 
Shortly after midnight a train leaving 
Washington for Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, carried Henry M. Baker, national 
director of relief, with four trained 
assistants. In Charleston the destroyer 
Gilmer, placed by President CooLipcE at 
the service of the Red Cross, waited with 
steam up. But it was Tuesday morning 
before the Gilmer, after a circuitous route 
around the hurricane, put in at San Juan 
and relief operations were headed ap. 

It is still too early to estimate the 
extent of the Porto Rican disaster. 
Horace M. Towner, civil governor of the 
island, has estimated that out of a popu- 
lation of 1,500,000, at least 700,000 have 
been left homeless. The known dead reach 
nearly to 400, and it is estimated that at 
least 1,000 must have been killed. Prop- 
erty damage, both to buildings and crops, 
will total $100,000,000 when all of the 
items have been checked in red on the 
debit side of the hurricane ledger. A 
hurried survey of crops and San Juan 
places the damage at $65,000,000. But 
this makes no attempt to include private 
loss from the demolition of homes and the 
destruction of trees and live stock. Perhaps 
greater than the immediate loss of build- 
ings and damage to property is the future 
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loss of profits incidental to the destruction 
of the crops. No one knows at this time, of 
course, to what figure this loss will reach. 
But it has been estimated that $20,000,000 
will hardly cover the loss to either the 
coffee crop or the sugar-cane crop. Both 
of these are bulwarks in Porto Rico’s 
economic scheme. With both more than 
fifteen per cent destroyed the future looks 
black, indeed. 


T present the pressihig necessity is food 
A for the homeless, whose resources 
have been wiped out in the disaster. 
Already two Army transports on their 
way down the coast with supplies for 
troops in Colon, Panama, have been 
diverted to succor Porto Rico. The Army 
supply ship, Bridge, left Brooklyn, New 
York, on Tuesday bearing 500,000 pounds 
of salt pork and salt codfish, 500,000 
pounds of beans and rice, and 500,000 
pounds of flour. In addition the ship 
carried two general hospitals, 36,000 
blankets, 2,000 pyramidal tents, and 
5,000 cots. All of this marks the immedi- 
ate industry of the Government and of 
the Red Cross, which is directing relief 
operations. President Coo.ipcE has issued 
a proclamation calling upon the nation to 
contribute for the relief of the devastated 
sections, and with Director BAKER on the 
ground, a start has been made toward 
liquidating the disaster. 

But the hurricane story by no means 
ends with Porto Rico’s sorrow. Grand 
Turk’s Island and the Bahamas were the 
next to feel its force, while on the main- 
land, Florida, still grimly remembering 
September 16, two years ago, when 
Miami’s bright star was dimmed by the 
worst disaster in the State’s history, 
waited for a new storm to strike. Nassau, 
winter playground of the Bahamas, heard 
wireless stations, one by one, go dead, and 
shortly after midnight of September 12, 
listeners-in at Florida stations heard the 
last of Nassau’s dots and dashes until 
Monday when communication was again 
restored. And by Monday, Florida was 
having troubles of her own. 

The Bahamas missed the greatest force 
of the storm. No deaths were reported in 
the early dispatches, although no accurate 
check-up had then been made. But 
property damage was heavy, particularly 
in Nassau. Presumably, the hurricane had 
spent some slight amount of its force 
when it struck the Bahamas. No wind 
velocity greater than 100 miles an hour 
was recorded. 

But if the storm had slackened its speed 
somewhat between Porto Rico and Nas- 
sau, it kept an even speed to the Florida 
coast, where it struck on September 16 
between Fort Lauderdale on the south and 
Jupiter on the north, and began to cut a 
path 100 miles wide in a northwesterly 
direction across the State toward western 
Georgia and Alabama. Its coming was 
exactly timed for dramatic effect. It was 


September 16 when the 1926 hurricane 
struck. But the Palm Beaches, rather 
than Miami, took the full impact of this 
year’s blow. Miami was cut off from com- 
munication by the storm raging to the 
north, but excepting for a violent rain- 
storm and high wind, the city suffered no 
particular damage. West Palm Beach was 
the hardest hit. There hardly a single 
place of business remained unscathed, the 
dead have not been counted, and the 
injured are legion. 

Among other disasters, Lake Okeecho- 
bee broke its protecting dike and spread 
its waters over miles of surrounding ter- 
ritory, drowning many, and sweeping 
houses and trees before it. The Everglades 
section was badly hit, and survivors, work- 
ing their way with difficulty to ambu- 
lances sent to succor them, waded through 
water up to their waists for three miles. 
Scenes of the 1926 disaster were lived over 
again by terrified residents who remem- 
bered all too well what dangers lay in the 
path of the storm. 

The storm had swerved slightly over the 
Bahamas to strike Florida a body blow, 
and now, in passing through Florida, it 
changed direction once more. Slightly 
east and south of Tampa — somewhere in 
the vicinity of Sebring — it slowly began 
to turn its course from northwest to 
northeast. Leaving Alabama and western 
Georgia untouched, it cut an arc toward 
the eastern coast of Florida and the 
Carolinas, heading for the sea somewhere 
behind Cape Hatteras to spend itself 
over the Atlantic. 

There are inevitable comparisons in 
Florida between this year’s disaster and 
that of two years ago. Opinion seems to 
indicate that although the storm has 
hardly accomplished as much destruction 
as its predecessor because, although it 
laid waste West Palm Beach and worked 
considerable destruction in Palm Beach 
itself, its general course failed to strike 
such thickly populated areas as the storm 
of 1926, most of whose fury was directed 
at Miami. Those who saw the storm in its 
early stages, however, when it passed over 
Porto Rico state that the Florida storm of 
two years ago was nothing as compared 
with this one. 


HE West Indies hurricane wasn’t the 

only terrific storm of September 13. In 
northeastern Nebraska, in northwestern 
Iowa, and in southeastern South Dakota 
a terrific tornado tossed motor cars and 
buildings about like nursery blocks. 
Eleven persons were killed in the three 
States and more than a score were injured. 
Far to the east, in Keene and Rindge, 
New Hampshire, a heavy electrical storm 
with a high wind blew down trees and 
shook houses less securely foundationed. 
Even New York City caught the tail end 
of a heavy electrical storm on the evening 
of September 13. Clearly, it was a day for 
the elements. 


On September 14, Rockford, Illinois, 
was caught in the path of a tornado. 
Houses were demolished in its path, and 
in the factory of the Rockford Cabinet 
Company, eleven men are known to have 
been killed with another, perhaps two, 
still buried in the ruins of the factory, 
which was torn down by the force of the 
gale. Rockford’s storm was heralded by 
an early twilight. About the middle of the 
afternoon, darkness began to descend. 
By 3.30 it was like early evening; half an 
hour later when the storm broke, it was 
like night. Factory B of the Rockford 
Cabinet Company was directly in the path 
of the storm. Workmen within its brick 
walls heard the splitting, crunching sound 
as wooden buildings were torn aside and 
thrown with tremendous force against 
the walls of their own building. Workers 
attempted to rush into the open, but 
before many of them had reached the 
doors, the roof of their building had been 
torn off and the western wall had crum- 
bled. The fourth floor crashed first, and 
its weight, falling below, carried the third, 
the second, and the first into a mass of 
wreckage. Two other walls toppled over. 
How any of the men escaped must be a 
miracle to rescuers who appeared on 
the scene to attempt the difficult job of 
extricating those imprisoned by falling 
beams. It must be excellent praise of the 
rescue operations merely to recall that the 
toll was so low. 


HE disaster in Rockford and in the 

other Middle Western States cannot, 
of course, be compared in force with the 
West Indian hurricane. The land torna- 
does cut smaller paths and the wind did 
not drive with the force of the southern 
blow. But all were strong enough to 
demolish houses and carry heavy objects 
half a mile or more before setting them 
down. Automobiles, in particular, were an 
especial plaything of the storm. 

A third unit of the Red Cross has been 
directed to take care of the Middle West- 
ern destruction, and that body has its 
hands well filled at the present time. Its 
most difficult work, of course, is in Porto 
Rico, where the immensity of the tragedy, 
not only in its present aspects of feeding 
and housing the homeless, but in begin- 
ning rehabilitation, far surpasses even the 
Florida situation. More than seventy per 
cent of the island’s population is agricul- 
tural, and most of it merely exists upon 
the kindness of nature in providing crops. 
This year’s coffee crop bore promise 
of excellent proportions and excellent 
quality. The island, which had been in 
something of an economic slump, was 
looking forward to better times when 
disaster came. Now the Red Cross must 
provide not only food and shelter, but the 
spirit to make the people carry on. It is a 
difficult problem, one requiring infinite 
energy and care, before the Isle of Dreams 
finds itself again. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


UR own forays into medical 
O offices have been occasioned to a 
large extent by nothing more vital 
than hay fever or minor abrasions and 
contusions. Some of our best friends have 
turned out to be the severest critics of 
doctors, however, and with seemingly 
good reason. Realizing this, we welcomed 
Dr. Garland’s discussion of the costs of 
medical care. And further we welcome 
this letter from a reader in Boston. His 
experience at least qualifies him to speak 
with strong feeling. 


Dear Sir: 

The article by Dr. Joseph Garland in 
your issue for September 15, “The Patient 
Pays the Piper,” struck an echoing chord 
when I read it. At the risk of ruling myself 
out of court at once as being hopelessly 
prejudiced, I should like to recount an 
experience which is even now, after two 
months, still unfolding new complications. 
It was my misfortune one morning early 
in the summer to fall vigorously from a 
considerable height. I brought up at the 
bottom of my course with some nasty cuts 
and bruises, a simple fracture of the shoul- 
der, and a peculiar break in one of the 
bones of my foot. It seemed desirable to 
send for a specialist in such things to take 
care of the repairs on the foot. This special- 
ist, a most pleasant gentleman and an 
able surgeon, did his work quickly and, it 
would seem, very well indeed. 
| The bill for his services as operator and 
the ensuing visits came to something over 
$600. My ever-ready insurance agent 
pointed out that my accident policy 
would allow me so much for hospital ex- 
penses (which totalled over $400), $15 per 
week for the time I had lost from my 
office, and $15 for the operation on my 
foot. The bill is paid and — within rea- 
sonable limits — forgotten. But, as one 
song-writer has it, the memory lingers on, 
Let the doctors now cast their stones. 

{ It was a good job of operating, of course. 
And it had to be done if a perfect recovery 
was to be assured. But I should be inter- 
ested to know by what processes the 
amount I was to be charged was arrived at. 
Presumably so many hours of work in free 
clinics was stacked up against my closely 
approximated income, and it was found 
that the latter could help considerably to 
recompense the doctor for the former. I do 
not complain; I merely wonder why this 
universal method of regulating medical 
fees should be held strictly equitable. It 
should, I think, be a matter for the earnest 
consideration of State and municipal gov- 
ernments. Then perhaps an arrangement 
could be reached whereby doctors would 
receive a reasonable fee for their clinical 
work and adjust — by regulation if that 
were necessary in some _ cases — their 
private fees downward. I do not hold that 
doctors earn more than their share of in- 
come. But I do feel that such income might 
more fairly be levied on their patients. 

WILLIAM Barton. 


N attorney from Des Arc, Arkansas, 
sends in the following letter. We 
appreciate his loyalty to us, the more in 
view of his criticism. By the same token, 
we welcome his criticism. 


Dear Sir: 

I notice in your issue of September 1 
that Mr. O. E. Hodges withdraws from 
your subscription list when his time ex- 
pires, because he takes exception to your 
publication of an article by Mr. Cason, 
“Southern Slavery Revised.” I think he 
should not do that. Mr. Cason displays a 
wonderful lack of knowledge upon the 
subject, but this should not disturb Mr. 
Hodges. I will take Mr. Hodges’ place, and 
when my time is up, continue me on your 
list. 

q I enjoy your editorials, because you are 
fair. You detest the “whispering cam- 
paign” against Governor Smith, and you 
do not take issue with him where you think 
he is right. And, you seem to think he is 
fundamentally right on every issue upon 
which he stands. 

4 Yet you are a party man, which you 
have a right to be, and it seems to me that 
your partisanship has rendered you a little 
obtuse in your criticisms. For instance: in 
your issue of the eighth, you criticise him 
as being inconsistent upon his attitude 
toward prohibition. You fail to distinguish 
between conditions prevailing years before 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Law, and the present. You fail to dis- 
tinguish between the effect of local and 
national application of local option. Smith, 
as a legislator, voted the sentiments of his 
constituents as he should have done; that 
is what they sent him to the Legislature to 
do. I do not recall that he has ever before 
been charged with inconsistency. He is gen- 
erally regarded as firm as a rock. 

Emmet VaucHAN. 





HIS note from another attorney, 

a resident of Baltimore, begins in a 
most gratifying vein. But there is a final 
twist. Our views on prohibition and its 
present abuses are well known. What we 
now favor and have favored in the past is, 
in sum, the formation of a genuine fact- 
finding commission which will investigate 
the situation thoroughly and honestly. 
After that will come the decision of the 
country as to what will replace the present 
system. Thus briefly we present the 
briefer letter: 


Dear Sir: 

The first item in your issue of Sep- 
tember 8 is a criticism of Governor Smith’s 
suggestion of a solution of the prohibition 
question, You have always seemed to 
appreciate the present unsatisfactory situ- 
ation; indeed, that has been the most inter- 
esting feature of your paper to me, 

{| Suppose you make a concrete suggestion. 


J. S. Waters, 


Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


EpirortaL Paracrapus. 1. Remember that 
editorials, by their very definition, are given to the 
expression of personal opinion. They represent the 
attitude of the publication in which they appear 
toward current events. You are under no compul- 
Sion to agree with the opinions expressed in the 
editorials of Tue INDEPENDENT or of any other pub- 
lication, but should feel free to approach them with 
a critical mind. 2. Tell something about each of the 
following persons: Joseph Pilsudski, Baron Tanaka, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir William Bragg, Art Goebel, 
Paul Bonnard, Stanley Baldwin, David Lloyd 
George. How is each of these men figuring in the 
news of the day? 3. What conclusions in regard to 
transatlantic flying are to be drawn from the recent 
New York-Los Angeles air derby? Do you agree with 
the attitude of Tue INDEPENDENT? 4. What is 
meant by the term “whispering campaign”? How 
does it figure in the present political situation? 
How has Governor Smith “nailed a lie”? What is 
the attitude of Chairman Work of the Republican 
National Committee toward “whispering”? Do 
you agree with Tue InpEPENDENT that “ whisper- 
ing” defeats its own end? 5. What Government is 
at present in control of China? How has it come into 
being? What is the position of Japan toward it? 
Of Russia? Do you see in the relations of Japan, 
Russia, and China, a potential source of trouble in 
the Orient? 

Eprrortat ArTIcLE. Secure copies of the speeches 
of Herbert Hoover at Newark, New Jersey, and 
Governor Smith at Omaha, Nebraska. Compare the 
texts. Do you agree with the conclusions which 
Tue INDEPENDENT draws from a similar compari- 
son? Discuss in class, searching for arguments 
either to substantiate or to refute the conclusions 
of the editorial. 

A SovereIcn STATE IN THE LiQuoR Business. 
1. Describe in your own words the system of liquor 
control attempted in South Carolina between 1893 
and 1915. What advantages in the way of financial 
help did it bring to the State Government? Why was 
it finally abandoned? The South Carolina plan is 
in general the kind of plan which Governor Smith 
of New York suggests for the whole United States. 
It is the same kind of plan which has been instituted 
in Canada (For an explanation of the Canadian plan 
see the New York Times, Sunday, September 2, 
Section 8. For Governor Smith’s suggestion see 
“The Story of the Week” in THe INDEPENDENT for 
September 1). Mr. Sherard’s article has therefore an 
indirect bearing on the Presidential campaign. The 
question for you to decide is: Would the dispensary 
plan work well on a national scale in the United 
States? 2. Do you see any essential differences 
between Governor Smith’s plan and that employed 
formerly in South Carolina? Between the governor's 
plan and that employed in Canada? 3. Can you 
think of any differences in circumstances which 
would make the plan succeed better in the whole 
United States than in a single State? 4. Remember 
that Governor Smith would not attempt to force his 
plan upon the country. He has promised that if 
elected he will uphold the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the Volstead Act so long as they are the will of 
the country, and a part of the law. 5. Consider the 
possibility that an experiment such as Governor 
Smith suggests would be better than a continuation 
of the present prohibition system. Consider also the 
chances that it would not. 6. Write a paper of about 
750 words giving your own view of the matter. 
Bring it to class for discussion. 

ScHootsoy Sport Fottows tHE LEADER. 
1. With the football season of 1928 already under 
way, Mr. Buell’s article is of particular significance. 
It will be interesting between now and Thanks- 


giving Day to check up on the tendencies which Mr. 
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Buell finds in schoolboy and co athletics. Mr. 
Buell writes from the viewpoint of the preparatory 
school, but you will find his remarks applicable to 
high school as well as to preparatory-school affairs. 
2. What three factors does Mr. Buell find shaping 
athletic policy today? Discuss them in turn, asking 
yourself which is the most powerful. 3. What means 
does Mr. Buell suggest for taking these factors and 
using them for the advantage of school and college 
athletics? Comment on his statement that “half 
the sport of a game lies in the form and method of 
playing it.” Do you agree? Draw upon your own 
experience in athletics in discussing this point. 4. 
What does Mr. Buell mean when he refers to “the 
true sport of the game”? 

Eat Aut tHe Meat You Want. 1. Since the 
World War, when people in this country were urged 
to conserve the meat supply, the idea that a meat 
diet is uniformly harmful and a vegetable diet 
uniformly beneficial has attained wide circulation. 
Dr. Damrau sets out to squash this myth. See if his 
arguments are convincing. 2. Dr. Damrau strives 
to prove his point chiefly by use of example. Name 
three examples which he gives. 3. Study the table 
contained in the article, and see how closely your 
own diet matches that which the author recom- 
mends. 4. What is meant by the term “vitamin”? 
Look up in a modern encyclopsdia or some other 
convenient reference work the qualities of vitamins 
A, B, and C. 5. Who were the Hyperboreans? 





Eat All the Meat You 
Want 


(Continued from page 304) 


of the intestines; overnourished and con- 
stipated persons, therefore, will do well to 
eat more of these vegetables as well as 
fruits at the expense of more nourishing 
but less bulky foods. 

With regard to potato and its 
equivalents — that is, the starchy foods 
—Friedenwald and Ruhrah give the 


following portions: 


Food Portion 

Potatoes—white 

RRO. 5.6:506s00500% 1 medium size 

1G | et I medium size 

reamed 3 i.656055<0% 4 heaping tablespoonfuls 

Mashed .0.5/55:0:0650.055 3 heaping tablespoonfuls 
Potatoes—sweet boiled 1 small size 
Rice, boiled.......... 14 heaping tablespoonfuls 


Macaroni, boiled......3 heaping tablespoonfuls 


Only one of these starchy foods should 
be taken at a meal. Although they are low 
in protein—the tissue-building sub- 
stance in which meat is so rich — they 
have high fuel and energy value and also 
spare the fats of the body. Many folk fail 
to realize that eating too many potatoes 
may contribute considerably to the de- 
velopment of the much abhorred plump 
figure. 

The portions of vegetables and starchy 
foods given are merely averages. Fortu- 
nately one may exercise considerable 
latitude of choice. If his appetite leads him 
to crave for the fatted calf, there is no rea- 
son why he should not finish his roast beef 
to the last morsel and leave part of his 
potatoes and peas for manners; or if his 
inclination is for vegetables he may eat 
sparingly of meats, provided he take 
enough eggs, cheese, milk, and bread to 
compensate for the low food value of the 


vegetables. The principal consideration is 
to partake of all foods and avoid the 
monotonous habit of eating corned beef 
and cabbage for lunch and cabbage and 
corned beef for dinner. 

I have noticed quite a prevalent belief 
in nonmedical circles that improper eating 
is responsible for the majority of human 
ills. This view is gross exaggeration. It is 
true that overeating or undereating or the 
lack of a properly balanced diet may lead 
to serious trouble; but the person who 
maintains a normal weight and eats a 
great variety of a// kinds of food — meat, 
fish, poultry, vegetables, potatoes, eggs, 
milk, cheese, bread, and butter, not to 
mention lobsters and soft-shell crabs — 
need entertain no worries about his diet. 

The subject of diet naturally lends it- 
self to superstition. Who has not heard the 
remark coming from someone feeling out 
of sorts, “I: must have been something I 
ate”? We find the whole subject of dietet- 
ics full of unfounded beliefs handed down 
to us from generations back: that meat 
causes degeneration of the kidneys, har- 
dening of the arteries, moral perversion, 
cancer, and what not; that coffee poisons 
the heart; that pork chops are indigesti- 
ble; that bananas must never be eaten by 
children, and so on. 

In scientific works dealing with the 
subject of diet, we find much greater 
liberality with regard to the selection of 
foods. But all authorities are insistent on 
one point; namely, that the healthiest 
diet is the one which contains the greatest 
variety of all classes of food. So, to return 
to the problem with which this article 
began, it is not a question of meat or 
vegetables but a matter of meat and 
vegetables. 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 305) 


Administration — assuming, of course, 
that the present trend will make that a 
Hoover Administration. The excruciating 
fact about this is that Republicans, whose 
discipline surpasses that of Democrats, as 
a rule are compelled to go along with the 
procession. My agents will tell you that 
Jim Watson of Indiana is as earnest a 
worker for the party fortunes as may be 
found anywhere between the coasts. Yet 
Jim, with a heavy heart, perceives that 
his old machine is to be piloted in the 
future by those who early asked “Who 
but Hoover?” 

In Illinois, Senator Deneen, I am told, 
is protesting loudly because the prospect 
seems to be that the organization will be 
commanded by others in the event that 
Mr. Hoover is elected. No longer sulking, 
former supporters of the late Senator 
Willis in Ohio are obliged to be philo- 
sophica] about the outlook that they will 
have to play second fiddle to the original 


Hooverites. Nevertheless, the Spartan 


spirit shown by these former exponents of 
the “stop-Hoover-at-any-cost” idea ex- 
cites the admiration of the most hard- 
boiled of my advisers, No one can blame 
the Hoover boys for looking out for them- 
selves as long as practical considerations 
continue to influence the course of 
politics. 

Discussion of the reprisals and upheav- 
als that would come among the Demo- 
crats if Mr. Smith became President is 
laden with altogether too much potential 
anguish to be ventured. 

Let me pause here to pay a passing trib- 
ute to my man-hunting squad for redis- 
covering the stately and long lost Thomas 
Heflin, the toast of the Klan Klaverns. 
Senator Tom, white vest and all, came to 
the surface at the Fairfax, Virginia, fair, 
where a mighty crowd thrilled to the 
thundering challenges of his speech —a 
speech directed mainly at the Vatican, 
but shrewdly abstaining from any direct 
attacks upon the Democratic Presidential 
nominee. If my observers are correct in 
their conclusions, Mr. Heflin is leaving a 
tiny loophole whereby, should Governor 
Smith possibly emerge as the victor, he 
will be enabled to use the alibi that he did 
not outrightly oppose the national ticket. 

The Senator should be undeceived. 
According to all of my advices, he might 
as well adjust himself to the facts. If by 
any chance, the Tammany boys should 
take over the reins in the capital next 
March, the affable Alabaman would need 
more than an alibi to save him from ban- 
ishment to the Isle of Yap. It is a singular 
circumstance that Heflin appeared at the 
Fairfax gathering the night after former 
Senator Oscar W. Underwood, supporting 
Smith, made a political speech on the 
same spot. Mr. Underwood also hails — 
or hailed — from Alabama. 

He is not the only Democratic wraith 
found by my spies in their quest for all 
the campaign developments. The vener- 
able John Sharp Williams of Mississippi 
again is among us, declaring that the only 
thing of which he “is religiously intoler- 
ant” is “religious intolerance.” Mr. Wil- 
liams is aiding and abetting Pat Harrison 
in the quaintly new pastime of trying to 
convince the country that Mississippi is 
still Democratic. 

In an early issue, it is possible that we 


will publish an accurate forecast of the 


election result which is now in our pos- 
session. Negotiations now under way may 
bring this about. But it is necessary to 
make the confession that claims which are 
being made hourly by the respective 
party headquarters make for considerable 
confusion. Mr. Hoover virtually has Flor- 
ida and Alabama clinched. Al Smith is 
sure to carry Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania, Until we have a further consulta- 
tion with the alienist we are about to 
engage, our decision about making public 


this exact summary of the electoral vote 
on November 6 must be held in abeyance. 
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Propaganda Was 
a War-Time Invention— 


T LEAST very largely so, for it gained a currency then 
that it had never attained before. But propaganda goes 


right on in time of peace, and the propagandists learned 
so much in war time that they are now more active and subtle 


than ever before. 


Sometimes the editors of PuBLIC AFFAIRS receive letters 
asking just what kind of propaganda we are trying to spread 
through this magazine. Those letters tend to reassure us. We 
started out to run a magazine that would not be a propaganda 
organ for any political party, any “‘ism,’’ or any interest what- 
soever. We believe that we have succeeded. 


But though we have no propaganda of our own to spread, 
we are not in the least averse to puncturing others’ propaganda. 
So much pernicious, selfish propaganda these days is masked 
as worthy and public-spirited that it is little wonder that people 
are confused. 


Pusiic AFFAIRS stands now, as it has ever since it was 
founded, for bringing out facts where they can be ascertained, 
and for discovering truth where it is not clear by the free inter- 
play of opinion. Make it your compass in the tempestuous sea 
of oe questions. You can’t do better than mail the blank 


“Special Introductory Offer— Mail this Blank and $1 


To PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


For One Year’s Subscription 
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